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THE MYTHOLOGY OF KODIAK ISLAND, ALASKA 


BY MARGARET LANTIS. 


INTRODUCTION 


Until the past few years there was a tendency to treat the North 
Pacific Coast culture-area and the Western Eskimo area almost as if 
there were a fence between them. Northwest Coast was compared with 
Northeast Siberia with surprising results while the Eskimo tribes of 
Alaska remained fundamentally something apart, difficult to fit into the 
picture of distributions around the North Pacific unless one said simply 
that they were intrusive and let it go at that. Now, however, since the 
discovery of the Old Bering Sea, Punuk, and Thule cultures, it is 
possible to characterize different phases and stages of Eskimo culture 
including that of the modern Alaskan Eskimos and to demonstrate 
the antiquity of the Eskimo in Alaska. The next step is naturally an 
attempt to find the relationships of Alaskan Eskimo culture to other 
cultures. 

In a strategic position for such a study of the relationships between 
the two sharply characterized areas of the Northwest Coast and the 
West Alaskan Eskimos lay the Koniag, Eskimo inhabitants of Kodiak 
Island and a little strip of the adjacent mainland, — the subjects of this 
paper. The geographic position of Kodiak connected it culturally in two 
directions. (1) Because of a natural pass across the Alaska Peninsula 
opposite Kodiak Island, relations could be maintained to the northwest- 
ward with the Eskimos around Bristol Bay. (2) Because of their proximity 
northeastward to Cook Inlet and the Kenai Peninsula, where fingers of 
Tlingit culture stretched westward to clasp the Tanaina arm of the 
Inland Athabascans (which was reaching down along the shores of Cook 
Inlet to the sea at the time of the Discovery), and where even some 
Eskimos were to be found, the Koniag certainly were in a favorable 
position to partake of the rich Indian culture in this direction. 

Before we go on to consider the habitat and culture of this group, I 
shall state directly the objectives of this paper. I am interested in 
ascertaining in some detail the cultural relationships of groups in south- 
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central and southwestern Alaska — the border tribes — which inevitably 
would have implications for larger problems involving the two major 
areas: Eskimo and Northwest Coast. However, in many cases we do 
not have the necessary source material to use in making comparisons 
and plotting distributions. Therefore we must seek first to obtain 
and make available whatever we can get of source material and then 
afterwards to fit this into the whole scheme. As one contribution to 
such a series of monographs as I believe necessary is this study of 
Kodiak folklore and its relation to that of neighboring cultures. The 
two dominant purposes herein are (1) to bring into one collection all the 
scattered and fragmentary information on this subject, which I have 
had a somewhat unusual opportunity to collect, and (2) to trace as far as 
possible with this material at hand the affinity and consanguinity of 
Kodiak folklore with that of their neighbors. 

First, in regard to the sources for the tales and myths, the following 
should be noted. The tales in this collection were recorded in an approx- 
imate century from 1805 to 1905, as the bibliography shows, giving the 
details of publication. One of the best sources, the manuscript Field 
Notes of Alphonse Pinart, which is at present in the Bancroft Library at 
the University of California, is at the same time one of the worst. Pinart 
seems to have been especially interested in folklore and language and 
made an effort to obtain such material in many settlements. But at the 
same time he seems to have accepted fragments or usually the bare 
outlines of stories. Of course he may have heard full versions but wrote 
down in the Notes only an outline, with the intention of filling in the 
details later from memory. This does not help us, however, since we do 
not dare to carry on this filling-in process. We cannot plead for him that 
the tales were no longer to be obtained because Golder, who was working 
in the same region thirty years later and who moreover did not pretend 
to be an ethnographer, obtained much fuller versions (although not such 
a great variety of stories). Even though Golder may have bodied 
out his stories somewhat to give them more readable form and se- 
quence, nevertheless he did get more incidents in each plot. At any 
rate although we are always tantalized by Pinart’s Notes, yet we must 
express gratitude to him for having obtained and preserved certain 
tales and accounts of shamanism, the whale cult, and other religious 
practices which no one else has recorded among the Koniag. 

With all the limitations of the particular sources which we must use, 
still these stories and pieces of stories brought together here (and which 
are all that I have so far been able to find in English, German, or 
French) are of sufficient range in their type and contents to indicate 
some very interesting preliminary conclusions concerning the position 
of Koniag mythology in relation to that of the North Pacific, Bering 
Sea, and the Arctic. With the aboriginal culture of this people now 90 
attenuated, it seems unlikely that much more information on Koniag 
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mythology than that given herein can ever be obtained although we can 
always hope for new material. 

Since there are available for none of the myths and tales any texts in 
the native language, there can be no attempt at a discussion of style. 
Also all of the versions examined have evidently been very freely trans- 
lated into the English, French, or German of these authors, leaving no 
trace of the original tone, even. As noted before, many versions are 
apparently fragmentary or garbled so that one can make no con- 
clusions as to the full content. Possibly some of the stories, which are 
known from other Eskimo groups or from the Indians in fuller form, 
reached the Koniag in the first place only in fragments; or possibly there 
was such a rapid break-up of this phase of culture in the nineteenth 
century that by the time Pinart and Golder came along, the elements 
of mythology had been thoroughly reshuffled and many of them lost 
in the shuffle. 

Nevertheless — and this relates to our second objective — if we do 
not have the complete pattern of the mythology, at least we have many 
elements of the designs and can study their distribution. Therefore the 
discussion will be limited to distributions in an effort to discover at 
least whence the Koniag obtained the components of their folklore. 
The mythologies used in obtaining comparative material are Eskimo, 
Northeast Siberian (Siberian Eskimo, Chukchee, and Koryak), Lower 
Yukon Athabascan, and Tlingit. In some cases other tribes of the 
Northwest Coast have been brought into the range.! It is hoped that 
comparisons traced through this large an area will indicate whether the 
folklore of Kodiak Island is part and parcel of, say, the Tlingit or of 
the Bering Strait Eskimos, or some mixture of these. 

Since the Kodiak tribe has not figured much in anthropological 
writings to date, an introductory orientation probably will be of service 
to the reader. First note that the names Koniag (Konyag) and Kodiak 
are used interchangeably to designate the inhabitants of Kodiak Island, 
the tribal name being the former one, sometimes spelled Konjag, Kaniag- 
miute, etc. They were not a division of the Aleuts although the later 
Russians and, following their lead, the Americans have almost universally 
called them Aleuts. Their language, which belongs to the Eskimo stock, 
is quite different from that of the Aleuts.? 

The Koniag inhabited Kodiak Island (Kadjak, etc.) and the smaller 
islands around it such as Shuyak and Afognak. The Kodiak group is 
separated from the mainland by Shelikof Strait which is not much more 
than twenty-five miles wide in its narrowest portion, certainly no barrier 


1 Motifs which are widespread in North America outside the Eskimo and 
North Pacific areas are noted in footnotes with references to the ‘“‘Com- 
parative Notes” in Stith Thompson’s Tales of the North American Indians, 
given by page and number. 

* Petrof, p. 228. 
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for such able seamen as the Koniag. The boundaries of the Koniag, 
Aglegmute, and Chugatch are not at all clear. The Koniag seem to have 
had a few settlements on the mainland but it would not matter in the 
present instance even if we were able to designate exactly their villages 
as all the source material used herein was recorded on the islands, 
Although one must keep in mind this insular position of the Koniag, 
it should not be stressed too much. In the first place the Kodiaks 
were exceedingly skillful in handling their skin boats and made long 
journeys to points on the mainland and from island to island for tra- 
ding, hunting, courting, and warfare. In the second place they were 
docile but no less skillful hunters after they had been subjected to Rus- 
sian rule. In particular they were carried back and forth between Sitka 
and Kodiak.1 As we have said, they were at a junction: Aleuts 
west of them, various Eskimo tribes to the northwest and beyond them 
Siberia, Athabascans northeastward, and Tlingit eastward. Under such 
circumstances, we should expect their folklore (since tales travel so 
easily) to be a complete hodge-podge. We shall see in due time to what 
extent this expectation is borne out. 

There are other qualifying geographic items to be noted. Kodiak 
Island is the largest island in the Territory of Alaska, having 3675 square 
miles, Its flora and fauna are also distinctive in several ways. The tim- 
ber line crosses it in the middle: the east portion is timbered, the west 
not timbered. The temperature is never excessively low, the total precip- 
itation averages over fifty inches a year, and the soil is rich enough to 
support a luxuriant vegetation of grasses, mosses, ferns, and flowers 
even where there are no trees. 

As for the fauna, although the native American reindeer or caribou 
spread out to the end of the Alaska Peninsula and to Unimak Island 
beyond, they did not occur in the Kodiak group in pre-European time, 
so far as we know now. This was no great loss to the natives as they 
had sufficient food from other sources. Another distinction of Kodiak 
Island is that it contains the largest species of bear in the world, 
now a target of big-game hunters, which anciently was occasionally 
trapped by the Koniag and eaten, with the proper accompanying cere- 
monies. In addition to bear, Kodiak contained foxes, land otter and 
several varieties of ground squirrels and the dog, which was not used as 
a sledge dog because the terrain did not favor the use of the sledge, the 
chief means of travel being by boat. Finally the quantity of fish, 
particularly salmon, has been and is very great, providing a tremendous 
food supply and setting off distinctly the tribes and conditions of life 
along the southern rim of Alaska from the Eskimo life on the northern rim 


1 Many were taken away but just how many were actually returned to 
their original homes is problematical; probably not so many myth motifs 
and religious concepts were brought to Kodiak from the Northwest Coast 
in Russian times as one would at first expect. 
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of the Territory. Of course there were occasional lean periods for the Kodi- 
aks but seldom the extreme cases of starvation as in the north. Probably no 
other Eskimo tribe anywhere lived in so rich an environment as these 
tribes in southwestern Alaska. The diet consisted chiefly of (1) sea-mam- 
mals (whale, seal, sea-lion), (2) fish, (3) shell-fish in the proper season 
(mainly clams, mussels, and sea-urchins). After these in importance 
came land mammals, the edible birds (ducks, ptarmigan, geese and 
the smaller water-fowl such as sea-parrots), and plants, berries being 
the most important. 

The present paper does not allow space for any detailed description 
of the material culture of the Koniag but it is hoped that the following 
statement will orient the Koniag culturally and provide a background 
for the mythology and religion. On Kodiak the varied food supply 
was obtained in the following way: dip-nets and spears were used for 
taking salmon in the rivers; on the open sea, hooks and lines were 
used for such fish as cod. (It is not clear whether weirs were used 
in the streams.) For taking birds large nets arranged with drawstrings 
were employed to catch whole flocks, and probably other methods were 
also used, such as the many-pronged Eskimo bird-dart. The bear- 
trap consisted of spikes on which the animal so deeply wounded its feet 
that it could not move rapidly and so could be shot more easily. Har- 
poons were used for sea-mammals. The most prized objects of the 
hunt were sea-otters and whales. However, for the latter poisoned 
slate lance-heads were used instead of harpoons; inflated bladders were 
used for floats in the chase of sea-mammals, also with the exception of 
the whale-hunt. The importance of the spear-thrower cannot be doubted, 
but the value of the bow and arrow is not so certain. At any rate it was 
used in warfare if not in important phases of hunting. Also for warfare 
slat armor was employed. Another device for hunting was the bolas. 
A large quantity of dried fish was stored for winter use; berries were 
preserved in oil, in its own right an important article of diet. Although 
both the umiak and the kayak were employed, it is difficult to say 
now just what was the relative value and use of each. Dugouts were 
not used. 

The house was a semi-subterranean earth-covered structure with four- 
post wood foundation and entrance apparently through the side even in 
pre-European times, not through the roof as among the Aleuts. There 
wasa central fireplace and corresponding central smoke-hole. There were 
side compartments for sleeping quarters, with mats and skins for bed- 
ding. In regard to the sweat-bath, it is not entirely clear from the early 
sources whether the heat from hot stones alone was depended on (along 
with the use of urine) or whether steam was employed.’ Of household 
utensils, the Koniag had kantags (rectangular wooden dishes), baskets 





* DeLaguna, pp. 160 and 162. 
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made in twined technique, stone lamps, horn spoons, and storage pits in 
the house floor. They probably did not have true fired pottery. Their 
other artifacts, such as the ulu or woman’s knife, the composite fishhook, 
whalebone wedge, birdbone awl, type of lip plug, lamp types, all point 
to the Eskimos of the nearby mainland. On the other hand the Koniag 
apparently did not do so much carving in ivory as the Eskimos north to 
Bering Strait. A little copper was obtained by trade according to one 
early authority, but amber and dentalia were more valuable. 

The most important articles of clothing were fur and birdskin 
parkas, and “oilskin” parkas made of pieces of sea-mammal or bear 
intestine cleaned and sewed together, called kamleikas. The people of 
course wore boots for traveling. The parkas were long and it is not at 
all certain from the earliest accounts whether tailored trousers were worn 
under them. One very interesting trait is the hat woven of ‘“‘the fine 
roots of trees’ and painted on the upper portion (Lisiansky, Sarytchev), 
a westward extension of the famous Northwest Coast hats. According 
to Lisiansky, the Koniag also had birdskin caps but no one, so far as | 
know, has mentioned the big and much decorated wooden hats made by 
the Aleuts. Although they have been collected on Kodiak, it may be that 
these specimens were of Aleut manufacture. The baskets and matting, 
needlework and handicraft in general were very good but did not quite 
reach the perfection of Aleut work. With ornamentation the Koniag 
were well supplied, having lip, cheek and ear plugs, nose-pins, strings 
of beads suspended from the lower lip, tattooing, and for special occasions 
face-painting (but both sexes did not wear all of these). On ceremonial 
occasions the hair was powdered with white down, acommon trait among 
the Indians of this area. Wooden masks were worn in shamanistic 
performances and probably on other occasions. 

We cannot get any adequate conception of the social culture without 
speculating beyond the meagre reliable sources. At least we know that 
the Koniag recognized three hereditary classes: nobles, commoners, and 
slaves; and there was a well defined office of chieftain. At present one 
cannot say on direct evidence whether the Koniag had either unilateral 
descent or totemism. The strong expectancy on the basis of evidence 
from surrounding tribes is that they had clans with matrilineal descent. 
However, von Wrangell stated definitely that they did not have moieties. 
On the economic side of their culture, esteem for wealth stands out very 
prominently, being probably more important than caste. The following 
summary is put forth tentatively: Kodiak culture was basically Eskimo 
with an overlay from the Northwest Coast which was considerably 
heavier in social than in material culture. Now how does the mythology 
fit into this general statement of cultural relationships? First we 
must examine our source material, a sizeable portion of which — the 
Pinart Notes — has never been published to my knowledge. Then we 
must trace the elements and see in which direction they point. 
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MYTHOLOGY 


The myths used here are not a selection but include all that the author 
has been able to collect in a fairly exhaustive library search. Regard- 
ing their provenience, note that all of them were collected on the islands, 
none on the mainland. They were collected in the nineteenth century 
in the following order with the approximate dates: Lisiansky 1805, 
Holmberg 1850, Pinart 1870, Golder 1900. 

Since we are not interested in considering the Kodiak literature as 
such (literary style, occasion for story-telling, attitudes of the people 
toward their literature, etc. — factors on which we have no information) 
but are interested rather in the bonds between Kodiak literature and 
that of surrounding peoples, we must frankly conduct a survey of 
distributions of motifs. The method of dealing with these distributions 
will be chiefly one of description, and rather full synopses and analyses 
will be given of the Kodiak myths from which we start, as a number of 
the tales and special versions of tales are not readily accessible and 
not familiar to any except a very limited group. In such a situation, 
i.e. when the literature of this southwestern Alaskan area is probably 
unknown to the reader, too frequent use of epithets and catch phrases 
in place of description is unfair to the individuality of the mythology 
and sometimes a misrepresentation. On the other hand, the versions will 
not be given in complete and original form since we are not discussing 
style and this paper does not purport to be a publication of personally 
gathered source material. Each motif and incident which has been 
recorded somewhere else in the area under consideration (Eskimo, 
Northeast Siberia, Alaskan Athabascan, and Northwest Coast) will be 
noted and also the variations in versions without any attempt being 
made at present to ascertain either the links between apparently 
isolated occurrences or the processes of change from one version to 
another. 

My classification of the stories in this collection, the order of their 
presentation, and the source for each are combined in Table 1, for ready 
reference. Any classification made when we know so little about the 
people’s attitudes toward the stories, the occasion for telling them and 
the like, must be artificial and hence not proposed or accepted as final. 
It is the stories themselves which matter, not the grouping of them. 


Table 1 
Subject Source by Page 
I, COSMOGONIC AND COSMOLOGICAL MYTHS 
A. Creation 
re ee ee Lisiansky 197 
“Sedna’”’ or the Eskimo “‘Dog-husband”’ .... = 196—7 
2 | nee me Holmberg 140—I 
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Subject Source by Page 
Origin of Animals (2 versions) ............ Pinart, I 
, Thunder and Lightning ......... om oa 
,, Sun and Moon (2 versions) ....... ~ 7" I 
jg) gg Glare aig ela tie idnd clertine aie a so 
B. Earth and the Celestial Bodies after Creation A. 
Limits and Form of the Earth ............ Pinart, I B. 
MT, 55.555. 4. 4.0164 ohare od ee ee Seg Rees Pe - 
Peer eee a? C. 
I 64. 4.4.6.9. 0 bid ordinen Rd0d Rinse wat aS a eh 
EE 625-464. 2 oak BS oe ESTERS eae RE ot lacie 
“‘Star-Husband”’ (3 versions) ............ Golder, I 21—5 
Pinart, I 
The Phases of the Moon (2 versions) ....... oe ae 
II. MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
A. Shamanism and Witchcraft 
Demonstrations of Shamanistic Power 
I «catia. om wrnrewrwa eenhon ord erase Pinart, I 
Bear Transformation by Witchcraft ...... Golder, ITI, 296—9 
B. Hunting Talismans and Visions D. 
PE BD 6 aris cc evindeeennnsscsacen Pinart, I 
Re ee eT eo ee 
IE nig os i wining acd ark ake aeiacaastoms ae 
Ee TTT Pere rr Golder, Vs 22—3 
Masks and Hunting Songs (2 versions)...... Pinart, I 
III. HERO TALES ; 
A. Raven Tales , 
Raven Steals Light .............00see0ee: Golder, I  85—7 -_ 
Raven Takes Human Wives............... ‘eee 16—19 Ki 
B. “‘Boy-hero’’ Stories of 
Me ND oo 5 ie ie cocesddewsnaed Pinart, I the 
a ee errr Golder, I  go0—5 Mu 
Boy Who Became a Mink ................ ae 95—8 tall 
Boy Who Went under the Sea............. Pinart, I me 
Man Who Killed the Sea-creature ......... a - an 
The Men Who Discovered Ukamok Island .. Holmberg 137—9 cot 
C. Amazon Tales uri 
EEE EE TT Pe Pinart, I hi 
The Garland the Cammibals ook. nc ccciscs Golder, I 26—8 th 
IV. TALES OF LOVE AND REVENGE nie 
TT oa acc cape du dca Grace wre. s oe. ele Golder, I 98— 103 
““Mysterious Housekeeper” .............. = - 87—90 
“‘Feigned Death’’ (2 versions) ............ Golder, V 10—I1 
Pinart, I p.. 
DME WEME © SS iidsuconsiccaacosaes sar dea on 
V. COMIC TALES 
PD Kiercnkbiccseveroeee nomial Golder, V_ 23—4 ik 
The Two Inquisitive Men ............... Golder, I 19—2I sal 
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I. COSMOGONIC AND COSMOLOGICAL MYTHS 


A. Creation. 


1. The myth given by the early and inquisitive explorer, Lisiansky, is 
so interesting that a complete analysis of it is given. 


A. Raven secured light from heaven (method not given). 
B. First people: At same time, a bladder descended from heaven, containing 
aman and woman. 
C. Creation of natural features as seen today. 
1. They stretched the bladder until it became the world; by blowing; by 
pushing with their hands and feet. 
. When they pushed with hands and feet, mountains were formed. 
. Man created trees by scattering his hair. 
. Animals sprang up spontaneously in the forests. 
. Woman produced seas by urinating. 
. She made rivers and lakes by spitting into ditches and holes. 
. Woman pulled out one of her teeth and man made a knife. 
. Man cut trees with the knife and threw the chips into the river to 
make fish. 
D. Origin of Kodiak Islanders. 
1. The first-born son of this pair played with a stone which became an 
island (Kodiak). 
2. A man (apparently one of the offspring) and a bitch were placed on 
the island and set afloat. 
3. Present Kodiak people descended from this pair. 


on AM SS W ND 


Although the origin of people from specifically a bladder is distinctive, it 
is not difficult to see where the Koniag got the idea. Nelson recorded at 
Kigiktauik:! ‘‘During four days the first man lay coiled up in the pod 
of a beach-pea... On the fifth day he stretched out his feet and burst 
the pod, falling to the ground, where he stood up, a full-grown man.” 
Murdoch recorded at Point Barrow an origin myth to the effect that a 
tall tube (reed ?) stuck out of the ground, which ‘‘a man” broke and many 
men and women appeared.” The Koniag version of pushing with hands 
and feet to produce mountains is, so far as I can find, unique in the area 
covered in this paper. However, the production of bodies of water by 
urinating is found all the way from Greenland to Siberia.* Throwing 
chips of wood into the water to create fish has the same distribution 
(this incident appears again in this collection). The next step in creation 





1 Nelson, p. 452. 

2 Murdoch, I, P- 595- 

® Bogoras, IT, p- 152; Bogoras, III, p. 424; Jochelson, I, p. 206; Rink, 
Pp. 428; Boas, I, p. 600 (rain produced by urinating). This item occurs rarely 
on the Northwest Coast. 

‘ Boas, I, p. 617; Bogoras, II, p. 153; Jochelson, I, pp. 370—1; Murdoch, 
I, p. 595; Rink, p. 147. On the Northwest Coast also, fish (particularly 
salmon) are created from pieces of wood but the wood is carved in fish form 
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has a counterpart from the Tlingit: Among other things that he created, 
Raven made streams and rivers by spitting out water.! The creation of 
trees from hair and of the first knife from a tooth are not so common but 
could easily arise from the preceding by association of ideas or by parallel 
construction. Thus our first myth shows a majority in favor of the 
Eskimos as against the Northwest Coast. 


2. The unelaborated conclusion of the first myth, simply the statement 
of the union of a man and a bitch, introduces the next one: the Dog. 
husband story which has been amalgamated with the famous Sedna 
myth in the East and Central Eskimo areas. The following version, given 
by Lisiansky, contains all the constant elements of the Eskimo Dog- 
husband which is quite different from the Northwest Coast Dog-husband. 
Note how the myth has been relocalized and adopted by the Koniag. 


Synopsis: A woman, the daughter of a chief, cohabited with a dog and 
bore three males and two females. Her father banished her and her children 
to another island while her lover was away. The latter grieved for a long 
time. When he found out where his family had gone, he started to swim 
there but drowned. The dog-offspring learned from their mother of the 
grandfather’s action and in revenge tore him to pieces when he came to 
visit them. The woman returned to her original home then, but gave per- 
mission to her children to go where they wished. This took place somewhere 
north of the Alaska Peninsula. Some of the dog-people went farther north; 
some came to Kodiak. 


That this classic Eskimo tale should be found in such a good version 
by a person knowing supposedly nothing of Eskimo folklore® in the most 
southerly Alaskan Eskimo tribe is all the more remarkable since the Dog- 
husband references from Northern Alaska are so much less complete. 
At Port Clarence, Boas heard of a myth of a woman who married a dog 
and had ten offspring (five dogs, five humans). The five human children 
became the ancestors of the Indians. Nelson recorded a hint of the Dog- 
husband in a story of a man who married a she-wolf and whose children 
peopled the earth; and Murdoch referred to a myth known at Pt. Barrow, 
of a woman who married a dog. However, within recent years a version 
almost identical to that of Kodiak has been collected on Nunivak Island 


whereas the Eskimo and Kodiak pattern is that chips and shavings from 
wood-cutting fall or are thrown into the water. (See Thompson, p. 301, no. 
101 for references.) This is one of those cases in which a mere citation ofa 
motif is misleading because ‘‘creation of fish from wood”’ does not refer to the 
same thing in the two areas. 

1 Swanton, III, p. 4. 

2 However, this fact makes Lisiansky’s report all the more acceptable 
since he in 1805 undoubtedly knew nothing about Greenland folklore and 
hence could not have assumed incidents in order to fill in any gaps. 

’ Boas, II, p. 207; Nelson, pp. 482—3; Murdoch, I, p. 594. 
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(between Bristol Bay and Norton Sound) by E. S. Curtis’s Expedition. 
The chief difference is that in the Nunivak story the girl gives birth to 
five male puppies and one human female. 

In the Eskimo type of Dog-husband story, the constant elements 
are (I) marriage of a girl to a dog (almost invariably conceived of as actu- 
ally a dog, not animal by day and human by night as on the Northwest 
Coast), and birth of dog-children; (2) her father sends her to an island; 
(3) her father drowns or at least tries to drown the dog-husband by putting 
stones in the pack that he wears when he swims to the island to his wife 
and children; (4) in revenge the girl incites her dog-children to kill the 
grandfather (or gnaw off his hands and feet); (5) she sends her children 
away (generally in a boat made of a boot-sole) and they become the 
ancestors of certain mythical or real races of today.? 

In several cases in the East and Central areas Sedna has been 
combined with this, usually as follows: After the dog-offspring have 
gnawed the hands and feet of the grandfather, he in revenge throws his 
daughter out of their boat and when she grabs the gunwhale, cuts off her 
fingers in the manner well known in the Sedna story. From the different 
joints of her fingers come the sea-mammals (or fish). In the end usually 
the father takes her back in the boat to his home.* Finally, of course, 
Sedna can and does occur without any Dog-husband elements. Note 
that the one basic feature of the former myth — the severing of Sedna’s 
fingers — has been reported from Port Clarence, Alaska, and from the 
Chukchee but not, so far, from Southwest Alaska.* 

In contrast to the preceding, on the Northwest Coast the Dog-husband 
story has the following outlines: (1) A girl cohabits with a dog that takes 
human form at night ; (2) when people find it out, they kill the dog; (3) 
they desert the girl but some person or animal secretly leaves fire for 
her use; (4) she gives birth to pups but when they are partly grown 
she destroys their dog-blankets, which they can take off at will, thus 
making them human; (5) the relatives return when they learn that the 
dog-children have prospered.® 

It can be seen at a glance that the Eskimo and Northwest Coast Dog- 
husbands are not one and the same individual. The interesting question 
is whether there is any link between them which can be found today. 
So far I have found none. The Koniag and the Tlingit at the edges of 
their respective culture-areas should show a fusing of these tales but 


‘Curtis, 20, p. 77. Five is a ritual number in this area. 

* For example, see Holm, pp. 270-1; Thalbitzer, I, pp. 389-97; Kroeber, 
pp. 168-9; Boas, III, pp. 165-7 and 327-8; Jenness, II, p. 81. 

* Examples are: Boas, I, p. 637; Boas, IA, pp. 123-8. The two stories are 
combined somewhat differently in Boas, III, pp. 163-5. 

* Boas, II, p. 205; Bogoras, I, pp. 316-17. For other references to Sedna, 
see Thompson, p. 272, no. 2, and pp. 3-4 

* Thompson, p. 347, no. 247, and pp. 167-9. 
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strangely they do not. The Kodiak story as we have seen is clearly 
Eskimo and the Tlingit Dog-husband recorded by Krause among the 
Chilkat is just as clearly Northwest Coast without any fusing of ele. 
ments. 


3. Another myth of the origin of people is so evidently influenced by 
Christian teaching and is so un-Eskimo that it can scarcely be taken 
seriously. A synopsis is given to show what may happen to a tale when it 
gets ‘‘acculturated.”’ (It is the one recorded by Holmberg.) 


Synopsis: The Creator, he who created earth and the heavens, sent two 
human beings, brother and sister, to earth with the injunction not to eat 
grass (sic). As there was no light on earth at this time, the sister wanted to 
eat grass to see whether it would produce light. The brother did not want 
this because he foresaw that they should not look on each other’s naked 
bodies. As one might expect, the woman ate grass and secured light. But the 
brother and sister were ashamed to look at each other and went off in 
opposite directions. Since they could not hide anywhere on earth, they re- 
turned to heaven. Onthesteps to heaven, they met, loved each other and pro- 
duced five children, all of whom died. The Creator, seeing that they were 
grieving, sang a song and so removed the curse on them. The’ sixth child 
lived. After this, God sent them back to earth and their children became the 
human race. 


4. The following account of the origin of animals is one of those in 
Pinart’s Field Notes which is given in little more than an outline but 
which is remarkable even in a bare form. 


Synopsis: Two old men lived with their niece who, when brought to bed, was 
delivered of all the marine and land animals one after the other, the sole 
being the first. The two old uncles acted as accoucheurs and, as the animals 
appeared, threw them on land or into the sea according to their form. When 
the girl had recovered, she fled from her home and wandered a long time, 
finally arriving at a large river. There she found a great number of animals 
and finally her husband, a mittak.* He told her that they had to kill their 
children, the animals, to nourish themselves. They returned to the girl's 
home and settled. By this time, the two old men were dead. 


This myth may have been influenced by the Star-husband one. At 
any rate, there seems to have been some attempt at organization of 
religious belief, in spite of the many contradictions within and between 
myths. Any glimmer of consistency is undoubtedly the effect of a priest- 
teacher group, the Kashat (pl.), in Kodiak culture. 


1 Krause, p. 269. 

2 Pinart, III, p. 677: the Mittat (pl.) were the star-people who lived in the 
first world above this one. They apparently were thought of ordinarily a 
spirits and not the stars which we see in the sky. 
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5. A last tag-end of what may have been a creation story is also 
contained in Pinart’s unpublished Notes. 

Synopsis: Two men and a woman came from the north in their boat. 
The woman threw into the sea some Aludak (?)! and from this the seal was 
created, but without skin. In their travels, these people left a certain place 
between two cliffs which closed in on the boat, breaking one end (formerly 
both ends were pointed). Thereafter the bidarka (kayak) was made with 
only one sharp end. When the people arrived on “‘the land,” they found all 
the animals and birds except the seal. 


It seems permissible to include here another notation by Pinart. 


The earth is encircled by high mountains with only one entrance through 
them. Man came into the world through this opening. Some later travelers 
found the entrance but the cliffs had drawn together, closing it, and the sea 
broke heavily. 


To find the motif of symplegades here is interesting since it is so 
widespread and also because it occurs in such aberrant versions in the 
particular area which we are considering. It occurs in Greenland in 
the form of closing ice-bergs which catch the stern-point of the hero’s 
kayak and “‘bruise”’ it, just as the stern of the kayak is caught by cliffs in 
the Kodiak version. Still further variations occur in different versions 
of “Kivioq.””” 


6. As the next one is rather important from the standpoint of distribu- 
tion, I give it directly from Pinart (a translation of course): 


“There were two young girls. They were poor and had nothing to eat. 
The various inhabitants of the settlement fed them, each in his turn; but 
ere long, they tired (of this) and put them out the door. They wandered a 
long time and one day along a tangent they flew away and became the 
thunder and the lightning.”’ 


The two types found among the Central Eskimos concern either 
(1) two sisters who stole something in the old days when people never stole; 
and then although they considered becoming all manner of animals in order 
to conceal themselves, they finally resolved on the thunder and lightning 
as most invulnerable ;* or (2) two sisters who had run away from home, 
the elder of whom did not give the younger enough to eat and who there- 
fore proposed that they should become animals or finally the thunder, 
1 As the writing of the MS. from which thisis obtained is not good, I cannot 
be sure about this word. An aludak (uludax) was a knife, according to 
Pinart, II, pp. 11-12. 

? Rink, p. 158. Also Chukchee—Bogoras, I, p. 332. For references to other 
occurrences of the symplegades motif in North America, see Thompson, 
Pp. 275, no. 15; and Reichard, pp. 270-1. 

* Rasmussen, III, p. 17. A somewhat garbled variant has been reported 
from Cumberland Sound—Boas, III, p- 175. 
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so that they could kill animals and get food.’ I know of no version from 
the Western Eskimos other than this Kodiak one. 


7. The famous Eskimo Sun-sister and Moon-brother myth was known 
to the Koniag but scarcely more than this is known about it, as no 
one has recorded it except Pinart who got only a strange variant: 


A man fell in love with his sister who was very beautiful. Twins were bom 
to them, one of whom became the sun and the other the moon. 


Considering that Nelson gave two Alaskan Eskimo variants, that 
Chapman obtained a good version from the Athabascans of the Lower 
Yukon, and that even the Tlingit knew the story,? one can surmise that 
this myth was also known in Southwestern Alaska in a more typical 
form than this by Pinart. 


8. An entirely different account is the following: 


The sun and moon are really one: One side shines during the day and the 
other during the night. Originally there were two brothers living at the end 
of Cook Inlet, but one killed the other and then fled to the sky where he 
became the sun. 


Following this, Pinart wrote the Kodiak conception of eclipses and of 
the phases of the moon, which is exactly the same as that incorporated 
in one of the Star-husband versions recorded by Golder. (See below, 
p- 143.) The Koniag undoubtedly regarded the Moon and Stars as mas- 
culine when they thought of them as animate at all but did not have 
uniform ideas about the Sun. 


g. A fragmentary and confused account is the following: 


Some stones were spilled on the floor of a certain large barabara (earth- 
house). The people took the stones out and threw them “‘on the sky”’ where 
they became stars. The sky was another earth like this one, inhabited by 
men who were immortal. In the beginning, the sky was much nearer this 
earth, but later rose. 


Whether the star-stones became people or spirits is not indicated and 
indeed this seems contradictory to the concept given by Pinart elsewhere, 
viz. that the star-people were the souls of inhabitants of this earth 
in their first transformation after death, and yet perhaps we can 
reconcile these ideas. The star-people or mittat included also the spirits 
of sun, moon, and aurora borealis; so perhaps the Koniag conceived 
of the heavenly phenomena as objects in which dwelt these spirit-people. 


1 Rasmussen, II, pp. 261-3. 

2 Nelson, pp. 481-2; Chapman, I, p. 183, and II, pp. 21-2; Veniaminov, 
quoted in Krause, p. 270. 

$ Pinart, III, p. 677. 
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The reference to men who were immortal reminds us that we have from 
the Kodiak no myth of the origin of death, although the Aleuts and 
Anvik Athabascans had such an explanation.! 


B. Earth and the Celestial Bodies after Creation. 


Although the religion of the Koniag is not being presented and dis- 
cussed in this paper, it may be interesting to include here the available 
statements from the Kodiaks concerning form and movements of earth 
and celestial bodies, even when these are not incorporated in tales, in 
order to bring together all pertinent material on the same subject. 


1. The earth was flat and according to one myth had only one opening 
through the mountains which encircled it. Another statement, possibly 
of the same idea, is also from Pinart’s Notes: 


“They say that at the limits of the earth are two large pillars. If by any 
chance, these pillars were to be moved, then the earth would be destroyed.” 


Having in mind the Tlingit conception of the post guarded by Old 
Woman Underneath which supports the world, and the story that when 
Raven tried to drive her from the post, the earth quaked,? we can 
question whether the two pillars were two supporting posts (Rink said 
the Greenland Eskimos believed the world rested on pillars and covered 
an underworld which was “accessible by various entrances from the 
sea, as well as from the mountain clefts’)? or whether the two pillars 
rested on the edges of this earth and supported the sky. Credence can 
be given to the latter possibility. Thalbitzer several years ago pointed 
out that the “‘pillars of heaven” is a concept characteristic of Eskimo 
belief.4 


2. A hero tale, the Visit to the Winds, is stolen from its proper place 
and inserted here because of its cosmological features. 


Synopsis: At a settlement in a distant part, the wind always blew hard. 
No one dared leave the village except one man who took extra kayak covers, 
clothing, etc., and started toward the Northwest. He arrived at a cape 
where he saw a man sitting on top of the cliff and blowing out a violent 
wind. He shot the man but when he went to retrieve his arrow could not 
find him. Later, he found him lying in a crowded kashim (dance-house), 
the arrow not yet extracted. The man sent the people out, obtained the 


? Aleut— Sarytchev, p. 75. Anvik— Chapman, II, p. 9. These tales are 
not alike, however. 

* Swanton, I, p. 452. 

* Rink, p. 37. Rasmussen also found this concept among the Iglulik 
Eskimos, II, p. 252. 

* Thalbitzer, II, p. 239. 
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arrow and fled. When they pursued him, he threw them black paint which 
they stopped to put on their faces. When again they pursued him, he 
threw them red paint with which they painted their faces; at this point, 
he arrived at his kayak and left the shore. (“From that, they used the 
colors red and black to paint the face when they danced.) The man 
continued to travel a long time, making a “tour of the world.” “He 
visited the different winds and encountered them again and again, and 
filled their mouths with moss. From that comes the fact that sometimes the 
wind blows and sometimes it is calm.” 


Apparently the man is still going around stuffing moss in the mouth 
of the winds. (If Pinart had written up these notes himself, undoubtedly 
he would have cleared up such points; however, as it is I feel constrained 
not to elaborate or to fill in gaps.) Among the Eskimos there is a 
concept which may be a prototype for the legend given above. The 
Iglulik believe that when the Spirit of the Wind blows without relief, 
a shaman must go to him, thrash him and bind his clothing tightly 
about him so that the wind cannot come forth. In this case, though, there 
is only one Wind Spirit.1_ On the other hand, this portrayal of the winds 
is different from all stories relating to winds which Boas has enumerated 
from the Northwest Coast,” except for a mere suggestion in a Tlingit 
story recorded at Wrangell: Raven lived for a while with the North 
Wind in a cliff near Taku.® 

The type of pursuit in this story is of course not the magic flight but 
the Atalanta or temptation variety. From the Tsimshian comes exactly 
the same idea: Paint is thrown back by the fleeing one and stars stop 
to paint their faces (Boas’ Tsimshian Texts, p. 92). Incidentally there 
is not a single example of the magic flight motif in this Kodiak collection. 

Taking many extra kayak-covers and articles of clothing, in this case 
five of each (five being the ritual number), occurs often in Eskimo folk- 
lore and occasionally on Western Plains, Plateau and the lower North 
Pacific Coast. Whenever a hero starts on a very long journey, he takes 
many pairs of gloves or of boots, etc., this being a literary device to 
indicate the great distance and hardship of the journey. 


3. Concerning volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, there is no legend 
as complete as the one from the Aleuts, which should be read for 
comparison.’ Pinart simply stated the native belief that there are 


1 Rasmussen, II, pp. 72-3. Also the Russianized Chukchee of Kolyma 
and Anadyr catch the wind in a coat and tie it up to stop its blowing, — 
Bogoras, I, p. 475. 

? Boas, VI, pp. 732-3- 

3 Swanton, III, p. 89. 

4 For further references, see Thompson, p. 358, no. 287k. 

5 Veniaminov, translated in Petrof, pp. 241-2. The Aleut myth describes 
a contest which took place between the volcanoes of Umnak and Unalaska 
Islands in which the latter was victorious. 
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invisible men living inside the earth and when they are at war, the 
yolcanoes fire and smoke. Holmberg’s version is that strong men live 
in the volcanoes who, “‘when they heat their bath or cook their food,” 
cause fire and smoke to come from the craters.1 The theme of the War- 
ring Mountains is certainly not unique but, so far as the meagre published 
collections indicate, the Aleut and Kodiak occurrences are unique in the 
Alaskan Eskimo region. 


4. One explanation of earthquakes or of a particular one is that there 
was once a Shaman who had a son whom he lost. “In his grief he said 
that the earth [should] quake and the earth quaked.” Another is that 
Hlam Shua, the highest being, had a favorite animal which in the 
convulsions of parturition caused the earth to quake. (Both are from 
Pinart.) 


5. Although there is only one tale from the Koniag incorporating a flood 
legend (see below, second version of Feigned Death, p. 165), they shared 
with the other Eskimos a belief in a great flood which covered all the 
earth except the tops of certain mountains. This was of course not a 
primeval flood, but subsequent to the creation of mankind.? However, 
one scarcely decipherable sentence in the Kodiak Notes is very intrigu- 
ing: “They have traditions that all the islands rose from the water.” 
This follows the statement that there are high mountains at the end of 
the earth ; otherwise there is no indication whether this took place in the 
beginning or at some subsequent time. 


6. The Star-husband. It is interesting that the Eskimo and Chuk- 
chee versions of this widespread plot all incorporate the theme of the 
mistreated wife who is rescued by Moon-man or Star-man (or his mother), 
thereby being distinctly different from their nearest neighbors, the 
Northern Athabascan stories of two girls, one or both of whom wish for 
a star-husband and whose wish is answered. Here is the surprising situa- 
tion of both types occurring in Kodiak folklore. An outline of the story 
of the first type (from Golder) follows: 

I. A chief’s daughter who is kept in seclusion from her suitors is sad and 

refuses to marry. 

II. She is abducted. 

A. A young man witha white face callsto her through the roof-window. 
B. She goes away with him and his friend in a kayak. 
III. She is mistreated by her husbands. 
A. She lives in a good house the first three days. 
B. Then she is kept in a cold house and is starved. 
C. She is fed secretly by an old woman who knows the intentions of 
the men. 





‘Holmberg, p. 141. 
* Holmberg, p. 141; Nelson, p. 452; Petitot, pp. 4-5; Veniaminov, in 
Petrof, p. 241. 
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IV. The girl is rescued. 

A. Girl is asked by old woman to marry her son. 

B. Old woman carries her through the air in a basket. 
1. She must keep her eyes closed or they will fall in the water. 
2. The wind whizzes around them. 

C. Arrive at a good clean house and the girl is given good clothing. 

V. Marriage with the star. 

A. Appearance of old woman’s son. 
1. Only one side. 
2. Moss on his head and willow twigs for hair. 
3. One very bright eye in the middle of his forehead. 
4. Mice in his hair instead of lice. 

B. Star-man provides well for her and she is happy. 

C. A son is born, like the father. 

VI. Girl’s return to earth. 

A. She grows homesick. 

B. Old woman tells her to look in (under ?) rocks around the fireplace. 
She sees night in one, dawn in the second, sunset in the third, and 
her father’s village at noonday in the fourth. 

C. Method of returning to earth: old woman lets her down in a basket. 
1. She must not open her eyes. 

2. She encounters two obstacles. (No details.) 

D. Return home. 

1. Relatives have mourned for her as dead. 
2. They are afraid of her queer child. 
VII. Girl returns to heaven in the basket. 


Several incidents here which are not essential to the main plot are 
interesting in themselves, hence will be considered each for its own value. 
First there is the girl secluded by her parents that she may not be seen 
by suitors. Jochelson has pointed out its prominence in Koryak myth- 
ology and its occurrence also in Yakut and Tungus material. The Koniag 
even extended the idea to seclusion of a chief’s son, which forms the 
opening of their version of Swan-maiden (see below, p. 159). Next we 
have the theme of the mistreated wife. In the Greenland version given 
by Rink, she leaves home one winter night, in her wandering encounters 
moon-man and is taken to his home where she is treated kindly. Later 
she returns to her first husband but the son whom she bears is taken by 
moon-man.* The Iglulik version is the same except that the woman 
apparently keeps the child whom she bears by the moon-man.* A Cumber- 
land Sound variant preserves the same outlines although the details 
differ.¢ In a Maritime Chukchee version a woman is deserted by her 
husband, leaving her to starve. She crawls in search of food, arriving 
at Moon’s house. She marries him. She breaks a tabu and is sent back 
(to earth?) by Moon. The theme is repeated in the same legend, although 


1 Jochelson, I, p. 363. ? Rink, p. 441. 
% Rasmussen, II, pp. 87-8. * Boas, III, p. 198. 
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this time it is Polar Star who protects her from the evil husband whom 
she has married in the meantime. In still another version from the 
Maritime Chukchee, a girl is maltreated by her husband but Upper 
Being pities her and causes her to be carried on her reindeer to heaven 
on a path of light. She descends to earth again and remains.” The 
Reindeer Chukchee variant is so much of a variant that it has nothing 
comparable to the Koniag version. 

Finally, much closer home, among the Anvik (Athabascans on the 
Lower Yukon and part of the Kuskokwim) Chapman obtained a tale 
about a man who put his wife out of the house because he thought her 
unfaithful and then Moon-man took her to his house where she remained.? 
An interesting situation is presented by the following facts. Father 
Jetté got from the lower Koyukuk region a Tena (Athabascan) story 
of a woman whose husband deserted her for another woman. She went 
away, had several adventures, finally was shut up by Gull-man but 
rescued by Eagle-man with whom she then lived happily. They went back 
to visit her people, but did not stay. Even though the male characters 
are all different from the familiar Star-husband story, nevertheless the 
details of this Tena story (which I cannot give for lack of space) do 
suggest the Kodiak Star-husband; and these details are almost identical 
with another tale from this area (this time from Chapman’s Anvik 
collection) which attributes the same characteristics and the same 
situation to a young man as the Koniag version attributes to the girl 
who married Star-man: a young man who refused to marry was lured 
away and shut up by two women who gave him bad food, treated 
him harshly, and planned to kill him. But he was fed and finally 
assisted to escape by a beautiful young woman whom he married.® 
Thus on the Yukon and on Kodiak the general Eskimo theme of 
the mistreated wife changes into a particular variant of the young 
unmarried woman (or man) being shut up and then rescued by someone, 
the connecting link being — logically if not historically — Father Jetté’s 
story of the mistreated wife who wandered into captivity but was rescued. 

To return to the Kodiak story, — the girl is carried through the air by 
her rescuer in a basket. Air-traveling and the tabu, breaking of which 
has the disastrous consequence of falling, occur in a continuous distri- 
bution around the North Pacific,® but it is only among the Eskimos of the 
Bering Strait region that we find people traveling back and forth between 
heaven and earth in a basket.? Among the other tribes a train of sledges, 
a reindeer, a spider web, etc. serve as vehicles. 


’ Bogoras, II, pp. 86-7. 2 Bogoras, II, pp. 162-5. 
* Chapman, III, pp. 61-2. 4 Jetté, pp. 329-333. 

* Chapman, III, pp. 64-73. 

* “Looking tabu’’ — Thompson, p. 338, no. 217. 

” Nelson, p. 460; ‘‘Sky-basket’”’ — Thompson, p. 355, no. 283. 
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The very unusual appearance of the Star-husband cannot be over- 
looked. This is a particularly good example of the process of incorpo. 
ration. Details which in other mythologies appear in a quite different 
connection have been fitted in here in a really individual description, 
to me the outstanding one of the whole collection. Having for parts of 
the body what would ordinarily be independent natural objects is of 
course a world-wide motif in its generalized form. Some special adap- 
tations in the areas considered here: Greenland Eskimo — A child 
born under the sea, of normal parents, has jellyfish eyes, seaweed hair, 
and a mouth like a mussel.’ Koryak — Raven and his wife come to the 
house of a spirit. In it they see an old man on the crown of whose head 
are two lakes with two ducks swimming in them. It is not claimed that 
such descriptions are equivalent by any means but simply that they 
indicate the substratum of subject matter in the native literature which 
is available for the individual story-teller. It is like having certain 
ores in a given locality. If they are there, they can be mined and cast 
in many forms and for many uses. To continue with Star-man’s de- 
scription, — one-eyed people are common in Eskimo folklore and present 
in that of the Northwest Coast, and of course they appear frequently 
in Russian “fairy tales.”* Also, one-sided people are not limited to the 
Koniag.* 

One more element which cannot be passed over is the motif ofa 
person looking through a hole in heaven and seeing his (usually -her) 
own earth-home. Note that in this and the Chukchee versions the woman 
looks through a hole im the house of the Sky-being whereas in so many 
versions she looks through a hole in the open country-side.® 

In summary, this tale is a very individual variant of the Eskimo type 
of Star-husband, the rescue type. 


7. An outline of the other Koniag version of Star-husband will indicate 
its similarities to and differences from the preceding without much 
special comment. Unlike the Athabascan versions analyzed by Miss 
Reichard, in both these Kodiak tales the wife lives happily ever after 
with her Star-husband. 


I. Two girls make love to the Moon when they sleep on the beach. 
II. Moon-man answers their wish to marry him. 
A. Tests their patience by carrying them through the air, holding them 
only by the hair. 
B. They must keep their eyes closed. 
C. One loses patience, opens her eyes and therefore falls to the ground, 
leaving her hair in his hands. 


1 Rasmussen, I, p. 64. 2 Jochelson, I, p. 127. 
* Holm, p. 234; Rink, numerous; Swanton, III, p. 95. 
* For example, Chukchee — Bogoras, I, p. 322. 


5 ““Sky-window’’ — Thompson, p. 278, no. 28. 
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[I]. Marriage with Moon-man. 

A. He provides a good home and the girl is satisfied. 

B. She becomes piqued because he will not explain why he comes and 
goes. 

C. They quarrel; she disobeys a tabu. 

IV. Girl explores the sky-world. 

A. She goes walking and discovers the stars. 

1. Each one is a man with one bright eye, who lies face down on 
the ground. 

2. When she kicks each of them, he tells her not to bother him— he 
is working. 

B. She looks behind a curtain in a house (the tabued act) and discovers 
three pieces of moon. In another house, she discovers three other 
pieces (sizes or phases). 

C. She puts the nearly-full moon on her face and it sticks fast. 

V. She becomes Moon-man’s assistant. 

A. He removes the moon from her face but gives her the task of making 
the rounds after the full moon. 

B. They thus divide the work ever after. 


The similarity of Kodiak folklore to that of the more eastern Eskimos 
is at times startling. From a Smith Sound version of Star-husband 
comes this: “‘He forbade the woman he had brought to look into another 
house. She, however, disobeyed him, and in consequence the side of her 
face was burnt.’! If one side of her face was dark, then she could have 
represented the moon for half the time as in the Kodiak story. It would 
be interesting to know for certain whether the Smith Sound people 
had this idea. Also '‘Bogoras said of the Chukchee, “‘The Moon’s wife 
is represented with her face half blackened with soot.’ 

As stated previously, Pinart’s Notes corroborate certain particulars of 
this version (neither Pinart nor Golder gave the name of his informant) : 


“They say for the different phases of the moon that that same man has 
a big cassim in which he goes every evening and changes his clothing and 
puts on a mask corresponding to every different phase.” 

“They say for the eclipse of the moon that the same man puts some 
grease on his face and so becomes dark and afterwards cleans himself.’’® 


Among the Copper Eskimos, the sun’s face ‘‘is covered with black 
at eclipses.... and the shamans have to wipe away the black.’ An 
entirely different explanation of the waning and waxing of the moon is 
this, also from Pinart: 


When the moon is dying, he takes a rich person from among the people 
in order to replace himself, and for that reason the rich men do not sleep in 
the village. 

‘ Kroeber, p. 180. 

? Bogoras, I, p. 311. 

* This is from the portion of the Notes written in English. 

* Jenness, I, p. 179. 
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The idea of stars being men who look down through holes in the 
floor of heaven is not duplicated in other Eskimo cosmologies to my 
knowledge. But Caribou Eskimos and those of the Lower Yukon and 
Nunivak Island believed the stars are holes in the sky.* 


8. Pinart also recorded the general Star-husband theme. 


Synopsis: Once there were five young girls, four of whom obtained hus. 
bands, but for the fifth, who was the oldest, there was no one; she said she 
would take the moon for a husband, but the moon did not come to claim 
her. When the people asked her why she was not married, she began to cry 
and to sing. Then the moon carried her away. 


II. MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


A. Shamanism and Witchcraft. 


In the next two sections we shall consider stories which deal with personal 
religious experience, no matter whether they are examples of mythification 
and adoption of common folktales or are reports of what were originally 
actual visions and other religious experiences. Since we know that 
Koniag and Aleut shamans made great journeys and had wonderful 
experiences while in trance condition or alone and absent from the 
village, we must be on the alert to evaluate such episodes from the 
standpoint of religion as well as folklore. 


1. Synopsis: A priest (kashak) and a shaman traveled ‘‘a long time and 
everywhere” in the north. Once they found a very small man. The kashak 
knew that the dwarf could be transformed into an animal or a bird according 
to the men’s need. The shaman failed when he attempted such a trans- 
formation. The priest, however, succeeded. At different places they found 
the same little beings and from them created the different animals. To 
create fish, they split some wood and threw the pieces into the water. 
Another time they needed fresh water. The kashak said water could be 
obtained from the cliff but the shaman was unable to produce it. The 
kashak made a straight line on the cliff with a stick and water flowed from 
it. When they needed fire, the kashak produced it by blowing on the wood 
and saying certain words, again after the shaman had failed. 


(a) In each case Pinart said that the shaman turned round and round 
but mentioned no other magic. Obtaining fire by blowing and by incanta- 
tion does suggest use of magic. (b) In this collection of Kodiak tales 
the creation of fish is nowhere explained in any other way than by throw- 
ing chips of wood into the water, no matter how much the remaining 
episodes of the myths may vary — a good example of the stability of 
certain motifs. (c) Drawing a line on the cliff to obtain water is probably 
Mosaic. (d) The dwarfs were probably the spirits of animals or other 


1 Rasmussen, III, p. 79; Nelson, p. 495; Curtis, vol. 20, p- 90. 
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spirits contained in amulets; hence what Pinart recorded was very likely 
a wonder-tale of how a certain kashak produced animals, fire, etc. magic- 
ally as he needed them when on a journey, with the aid of amulets that 
he found. Or it may have been a true creation myth that was locally 


adopted. 
The terminology used by Pinart resembles the European ‘‘once 
upon a time there lived...,’’ whether he was recording a true myth or 


a semi-historical legend. However, the names of the two men were re- 
corded (now unfortunately illegible), so we shall accept this as an 
individual demonstration of supernatural power. Since it shows the 
shaman in a very unfavorable light, it is fortunate that we have some 
stories — all purported to be true — which show the powers of the sha- 
mans. 


2. Synopsis: A celebrated shaman on the Alaska Peninsula left his village 
because the inhabitants wanted to kill him. He went to Kodiak to visit the 
famous shaman, Aouachala, and they had a contest. Aouachala caused a 
ball of fire, which was visible from a considerable distance, to come to the 
kashim, scene of the contest. He said that he also had the power to send 
the fire where he pleased and that he himself could go to the bottom of the 
sea or to the moon. At this, the opponent avowed himself beaten and left. 


In giving the Koniag conception of the soul and immortality, Pinart 
said they believed one person had five successive lives and ‘‘they say 
that in the fifth death, the man flies from the tomb, in the form of a 
band of fire, toward the west. There in the west is the end of the 
earth.” In the Kodiak tale, undoubtedly the ball of fire was a tunghak 
(tornrak, etc.), i.e. assistant spirit of the shaman, since the latter ex- 
plained it was ‘‘one of his sort.” Rink said regarding the Greenland 
Eskimo that supernatural beings in general made their appearance like 
a flame or brightness ;? even among the Naskapi the soul-spirit occasion- 
ally appeared as a flame from the mouth of a person, as related in “‘tales 
of conjuring ;”’? and Rasmussen gave even more specific testimony for the 
Iglulik: ‘Often a ghost will appear in the form of a lethal fire...’ 
Nelson reported from Sledge Island a story of a human spirit entering 
akashim, unbidden, in the form of a ball of fire. After entering, it became 
a skeleton and killed the people.5 A woman from Cape Prince of Wales 
told Jenness a story of a human spirit that pursued a boy in the form 
of a ball of fire, which occurrence supposedly took place near Nome.® 
Stefansson on the other hand recorded in the Mackenzie region the belief 
that some of such fires were meteors, others were angatkut on spirit 
flights.? The spirit explanation seems to fit the Kodiak story better 
than these, however. 


1 Pinart, I. 2 Rink, p. 104. 3 Speck, p. 48. 
* Rasmussen, II, p. 107. 5 Nelson, p. 510. 6 Jenness, II, pp. 62-3. 
” Stefansson, pp. 341-2. 
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3. The skull of this same Aouachala was taken to Petersburg, said 
Pinart with confidence. (I should like to know more about this circum. 
stance — whether the shaman died after the coming of the Russians 
or whether his skull alone was preserved from pre-Russian times. The 
tone of Pinart’s references would indicate that the former supposition 
is correct.) 


Aouachala predicted the time of his death four days before it occurred, 
He asked that his‘ body be not buried but be left outside to petrify. He said 
that his spirit would go to the bottom of the sea, that there was a place for 
him under a lobster (?). If he was not received there, ‘he would go to the 
Aurora borealis; if not there, to the moon; if not there, to the sun.’”’ Imme. 
diately after his death, the Aurora appeared.? 


Among the Iglulik, anyone who wished to join his relatives among 
the People of the Day after his death, instead of going to the land under 
the sea where he would ordinarily go, had to be laid out on the ice instead 
of being buried on land.? Even more closely akin to the Kodiak are these 
practices among the Tlingit: The shaman’s spirit ordinarily told him 
just what day he was going to die; also the usual procedure was to 
leave his body in the open, according to Swanton. Krause’s information 
is somewhat different but he and Swanton both noted the belief thata 
shaman’s body was supposed to dry up and not rot like other people's! 


4. Another Aouachala story: 


Once when the people were assembled in the kashim for the “shaman 
ceremonies,”’ a man went outside and there saw a man wearing a birdskin 
parka ‘‘and resembling in everything to the men of the past. He came back 
in the cassim and said that there was a man outside who had the same cloth- 
ing as theirs but that he had a fear of him, that all in himself trembled.” 
The stranger rushed in and when questioned, said that he had come down 
from the moon in the form of fire. Aouachala told the young men to seize 
him but twenty or thirty could not do it. The shaman asked him why he 
had come to disturb them, saying that he himself had a dwelling place in 
the moon, and that he would send the moon-man into a part of the ground 
from_which he could not come to light again. When he ‘‘shamanized,”’ the 
moon-man avowed himself beaten, saying that he would die but also that 
everyone who had seen him would become blind and some would die. Indeed 
he soon died.‘ 


Our authority does not, unfortunately, tell what happened to the 
onlookers. Presumably so powerful a shaman could shamanize again, 


1 For the possible significance of the lobster, see below, The Man Who 
Killed the Sea-creature. 

2 Rasmussen, II, p. 95. 

3 Krause, p. 289; Swanton, I, p. 466. 

* This is from the section of the Notes which is written in English. I have 
given it in detail to show the nature of the individual religious experience. 
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saving them from blindness and death. This needs no particular comment 
at this point. Except for the absence of any description of what actually 
constituted “‘shamanizing,”’ the tale is realistic and plausible. Sug- 
gestion, ventriloquism, fear, and similar elements are the components 
here, not the mythic magic of the arrow-chain, miraculous growth, 
theft of light, and such motifs. 


5. The following is another of the supposedly true stories. 

A man on the point of death foretold that he would be transformed into 
a kucamka. Shortly after his death, another man’s kayak was overturned 
but was righted by a kucamka which accompanied it for a long time, swim- 
ming right up to the shore near the settlement.! 


6. One story, called by Golder the White-faced Bear, shows the evil 
side of the shaman’s craft. The motive for the exercise of witchcraft is 
the envy of certain hunters because another man is so successful a 
hunter. They induce a “shaman” to bewitch him, transforming him into 
abear. This feat is performed by getting him tosleep on a certain bearskin 
unwittingly. The major portion of the tale, which is relatively long, deals 
with the promises and recriminations of another famous bear-hunter 
who assists the hero, i. e. the White-faced Bear, in being retransformed 
into a man but who is himself eventually killed by the hero bear-man 
because he will not desist from his hunting. How the retransformation 
is accomplished is not stated, thus giving no inkling of the nature of 
the magic involved. Since this story is obtainable in the Journal of 
American Folklore and since it does not seem to offer any incidents 
comparable to others in our area, I am not giving any further analysis of it. 

The tales in this section have a strong Eskimo flavor, notably the 
accounts of the shaman contest, calling up of helper-spirits by the 
shaman, transformation of the soul-spirit into an animal, abode of 
the soul-spirit in the Aurora, the human-spirit-ball-of-fire concept, 
and possibly others. The idea that the shaman’s body is not disposed of 
as are the corpses of other people, which seems to link the Koniag and 
the Tlingit, may have been common to Western Eskimos and Tlingit. 
Although undoubtedly in many cases culture-elements did flow north- 
westward into Alaska from the Northwest Coast, there is no reason 
why we should assume this every time that we find traits shared by, for 
example, the Tlingit and the Koniag. 


B. Hunting Talismans and Visions. 


This section contains stories which again may relate instances of real 
contact with the supernatural as the natives conceived of it or may be 
fictions of such experience; only, in these stories the situations are not 


1 T regret that I cannot give a translation of the native word. Presumably 
it is some kind of sea-mammal. 
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demonstrations of magic power for itself alone but relate to hunting, 
Both the Kodiak Islanders and the Aleuts had a cult of sea-mamma] 
hunting which was most elaborately developed in the case of the whale. 
hunters who, on Kodiak at least, are supposed to have formed a distinct 
class within society. However, every man was expected to be and wanted 
to be as good a hunter as possible, to which end he not only observed the 
tabus but healso tried to obtain personal talismans through an experience 
of extraordinary character. The following stories were not classified by 
their collectors as I have classified them. My reason for doing as I have 
is this: the point of the stories, no matter how greatly the incidents vary, 
is that a hunter became very successful as a result of the experiences 
recounted. Asa matter of fact probably none of them do represent actual 
visions or adventures, but they show the natives’ ideas on the subject. 


1. Synopsis: An unsuccessful hunter once cohabited with a strange woman 
who deliberately attracted his attention when he was out hunting one 
night. She enjoined him not to reveal the fact and not to cohabit with his 
wife. He became a successful hunter immediately but lost his power when 
after some time he told his wife. He sought the strange woman again, only 
to have her rebuke him for what he had done. And eventually his real wife 
died. 


One possible explanation of such a story is found in the common 
occurrence among the Golds, Yakut, Buryat and other tribes in Eastern 
Siberia, as noted by Sternberg, of a female spirit appearing to a man in 
his dreams, seeking to marry him and promising him supernatural aid.! 
This idea of sexual election of the shaman could easily have been extended 
to any man who obtained spirit-assistance. Moreover among the Chuk- 
chee, anthropomorphic amulets were considered the supernatural hus- 
bands or wives of their owners.? The concept of a person being married 
to his spirit-helper certainly is clear in this Koniag case, and the incident 
of the spirit-woman attracting the attention of the man when he is 
hunting alone at night (in his dreams?) fits in with Sternberg’s thesis, 
but the secrecy does not agree with the Siberian cases cited by him. 
It does agree, however, with a Tlingit story of a man who married 


1 Sternberg, pp. 475-93- 

2 Bogoras, I, p. 343. For a slightly different angle of this question note 
the following account of a real dream of a Kwakiutl as recorded by Boas: 
“‘Good Dream of the Hunter Omx‘id. I dreamed that I made ready to 
bathe in the river here for I intended to go hunting. Then I went inland 
to the upper part of the river. Before I came to the place where I am accus- 
tomed to bathe I saw my sweetheart coming through the salal bushes. | 
went to her and immediately we lay down. After that we went bathing, | 
and my sweetheart. After we had finished, I and she, she went home first. 
Then I awoke from this dream which seemed as if it had really happened.” 
Boas says in a footnote: ‘This dream corresponds to the procedure of the 
hunter who tries to secure good fortune.’’ — Boas, VII, p. 17. 
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a bear and begot bear cubs. Before his return to his village, he was 
warned to have nothing to do with his human family. As long as he 
followed these instructions he had good luck in hunting, but when he 
fed his human children (although he still did not speak to his wife), the 
bear cubs killed him. 


2. The Luminous Boat. 


Synopsis: A whale-hunter, while out hunting seals, saw a luminous boat. 
Although he was afraid of it, he finally shot it with a spear, whereupon it dis- 
appeared but in its place was a small green luminous stone which floated. 
He kept the stone as a talisman. It was luminous only at night, in the day- 
time being an ordinary green color. As long as he had it, he was successful 
in killing whales; but alas he married and then when he prepared to go hunt- 
ing, he found that he had lost the stone. He could no longer kill anything; 
his wife and he both died. 


If one wished, one could develop the thesis that these stories serve 
only to strengthen the mores concerning relations between hunters and 
women, which must be observed to obtain hunting luck. But this is 
only a part of the picture, the talisman and the experience by which it 
is obtained, each occupying its third of the picture. As magic boats and 
in particular luminous boats are not very common in American folklore, 
this is rather puzzling. One explanation is that it is a story to enhance 
the value of a certain genuine talisman, or an account of a 
dream experience (the boat-stone was evidently obtained at night) 
in agreement with our suggestion regarding the preceding tale. 


3. Inconnection with the following legend the reader is referred to The 
Priest and the Shaman, this time for a consideration of the little people 
who were transformed into animals and birds. With this in mind, we 
can better understand this story of dwarfs once found by hunters. 

Synopsis: A kayak (evidently carrying two men) on a hunting trip was 
overtaken by fog. The men heard strong voices and encountered a very 
small kayak with two small men. The hunters took kayak and men on 
board, whereupon the fog dispersed. The hunters took the dwarfs home 
and cared for them but did not reveal them to others. They were successful 
in their hunting thereafter.” 


Is it not possible that these were the spirits of animals or other spirits 
which the men kept in the form of amulets? It seems to me that we 
have here not only characters in the native literature analogous to the 
dwarfs of European folktales, but that we also have one class of impor- 
tant supernatural beings, especially important to a hunting people. 





‘ Swanton, III, pp. 228-9. For further comparative material, see Boas, 
VI, p. 742. 

* Pinart explained that somewhere lived a nation of these little people and 
that they were quite hairy and had big voices. 
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Amulets played a very special part in the hunt of the larger sea-mammals 
among the Alaskan Eskimos and the Maritime groups of Northeast 
Siberia, a point which we shall return to later. Since whale-hunting 
talismans in particular were preserved with great care in secret caches 
were surrounded by tabus, etc., it seems plausible to ascribe these tales 
to what we may call the amulet-complex of this area. 

But about the dwarfs — there is no further information from Ko. 
diak concerning them although from other tribes come the following 
items, which of course do not exhaust the available references: Holm 
told a true story from Angmagsalik of a man who got three little folks 
as spirits when he first became a shaman.! Boas, in his paper on the 
Central Eskimo, said that the Baffin Land Eskimos believed in a dwarf 
people who lived in the sea. None had ever been got out of the water 
although the natives fished for them at a certain place.” Nelson gave in- 
formation from St. Michael and Pikmiktalik that the Eskimos be. 
lieved there were dwarf people living on land who were usually seen 
carrying bows and arrows. They were considered a harmless people! 
Stefansson found in the Mackenzie region that the spirit, the ‘“Innum 
nappata,’’ was thought to be like a small man living inside of one’s 
body.* Some of these instances undoubtedly concern mythical races 
without any reference to the small-man-spirit idea, but this does not 
entirely disprove the alternative explanation for the Kodiak stories, 
viz. that these dwarfs were spirit-helpers, whether or not in the form of 
amulets. 


4. One of Golder’s stories is more of a hero tale although the situ- 
ation is again that of the unsuccessful hunter. The theme is “Out- 
witting the Cannibal.” 


Synopsis: A young man was such a poor hunter that he and his parents 
had to live on game caught by others. He was warned by his mother not 
to go to a certain place but he went and lay on the beach as if dead and 
thrown out by the waves. A man came and carried him home, first tying 
him with a sinew rope. The boy grabbed at the bushes; the bearer said, 
“Who is pulling me?’’ Upon his arrival at home, the man’s family gath- 
ered for a feast. When the baby cried for meat, the cannibal’s wife cut offa 
toe of the young hero. As the baby was choking on the toe, the boy made 
his escape, taking the rope. The cannibal tried to get the rope back, promis- 
ing something else in return for it, but the boy refused. As long as he had 
it, he was a good hunter. He killed game even on his way home from this 
adventure. 


(Note that this tale has no Transformer qualities: the cannibal is not 
killed or reformed — he is only foiled in one incident, to the end that the 


1 Holm and Peterson, p. 300. 2 Boas, I, p. 621. 
* Nelson, pp. 480-1. * Stefansson, p. 320. 
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lad obtains hunting luck. The scarcity of Transformer, of Culture Hero, 
and of Trickster stories in this collection may be due to its incomplete 
and fragmentary nature. Yet it is obvious that Koniag folklore had 
noone central heroic figure or trickster character, except of course for 
Raven who may have been borrowed. See below, Hero Tales.) 

In a somewhat different Iglulik version, the myth has an etiological 
end which explains the origin of fogs, while a Copper Eskimo version 
ends with an explanation of the origin of clouds. Those elements in 
the Iglulik tale which are similar to the Kodiak version can be seen 
from the following: 


A bear in human form carried off a man who pretended to be dead. 
Twice along the way, the man caught hold of a willow twig, causing the 
bear to stop and see if his burden was really dead. When they arrived at 
the bear’s home, its children came out saying, “‘I will eat the hands,”’ etc. 
The bear’s wife tried to cut him open but did not succeed. (From here on, 
the plots diverge.) _ 


The Copper Eskimo version also features the bear-captor instead of a 
human captor.} 


5. The myth which, from the standpoint of culture in general, is by far 
the most interesting in the present section is this from Pinart’s Notes, 
given in two versions: 


Synopsis: A man once was unsuccessful asa hunter even though he observed 
the food tabus like other hunters; so he made a general appeal for super- 
natural aid. In a dream one night he saw masks as if they were alive and 
heard songs sung by an unknown man. Thereafter the man sang the songs 
and became a great hunter. When others wished to know what his talisman 
was, he taught them the songs and made the masks as he had seen them. 
And this was the beginning of these two things. 


The other version is incomplete: 


A certain hunter could kill nothing. One time he went far into a bay and 
drew up his kayak on the shore. There he slept for two days and nights. 
In his dreams, he saw different masks. 


The stories told concerning sea-mammal hunting reflect three of the 
most important elements in this phase of culture, — talismans, tabus, 
and masks and ritual. However and wherever the motifs of the stories 
may have been derived, it seems clear that they were employed in a 
manner well adjusted to the ‘drives’ in Kodiak life. 





‘ Rasmussen, II, pp. 263-4; Rasmussen, V, pp. 209-12. 
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III. HERO TALES 


A. Raven Tales. 


This group can be disposed of quickly as there are only two specimens 
of Raven tales. That there were more once upon a time cannot be doubt- 
ed, as Pinart mentioned a great bird prominent in Koniag mythology 
to which the people attributed ‘all kinds of remarkable deeds” and 
which he identified specifically with the Tlingit Raven.’ Although his 
description of this bird fits the Thunderbird concept rather than Raven, 
the name kanhlaxpak is almost identical with the Aleut word for Raven, 
kdy‘lax. Probably he fused all descriptions by the natives of a great bird 
and called the fusion Raven. We can readily believe that the Kodiak 
had both, as even the Bering Strait Eskimos knew the powerful Eagle 
as well as the culture-hero, Raven.” 


1. Raven steals light for his village in a myth which almost might 
have been recorded at Sitka or Wrangell, so similar is it to the Tlingit 
versions.? Kodiak version: 


Synopsis: Raven impregnated the daughter of the light-owning chief by 
having her swallow him in the form of a bit of down, floating in spring-water. 
When he was born as a raven-child, he cried for one after another of the 
chief’s possessions until he got the two caskets, one of which contained the 
Moon and Stars, the other the Sun. As a reward for securing light for the 
people, he was given the two daughters of his own chief. 


The Koniag may have obtained this story after their forced contact with 
the Tlingit at Sitka, but one can just as well assume that they had the 
myth in pre-Russian times since even more similar versions were recorded 
from the Unalit Eskimos and the Kobuk¢ and a quite similar one from 
the Anvik Athabascans;° it is unlikely that all these obtained Raven 
after the coming of the Russians. 


2. The tale of Raven’s desire for a human wife has considerable 
individuality. For one thing, Raven is never represented as assuming 
human form although he can speak like human beings. The description of 
Raven is graphic, but it would take too much space to quote it all here. 


Synopsis: Raven, generally despised by the village, lived with his grand- 
mother. For feeding the people when they were starving, he was given the 
chief’s daughter for wife. She found that his outstretched wings which he 
offered her as bed and coverlet were uncomfortable and stifling and the 
Raven odor unbearable, so she left him. He then married another girl who 
had the same experience but forced herself to live with him, as he provided 


1 Pinart, III, p. 675. 

2 Nelson, pp. 445-6. 

* Swanton, III, pp. 3-5 and 82-3. 

* Unalit — Nelson, p. 461; Kobuk — Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 216-7. 
5 Chapman, II, pp. 22-6; Jetté, pp. 304-5. 
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food when she was starving and the grandmother treated her well. Raven 
towed in a whale for the village but refused to give any of it to the chief 
and his daughter. All except Raven and his family died from eating too much 
plubber.? 


The personal characteristics as portrayed in this story are in a general 
way those of the Northwest Coast Raven: He bosses his old grand- 
mother; he is boastful; he shames his first wife for leaving him, defeca- 
ting on his own child in order to insult her; but at the same time he is 
very strong (note that he tows a whale) and, as the preceding myth has 
shown, he is a real transformer and culture hero.” 


B. “Boy-hero”’ Stories.® 


Now for the next few pages we can tread more firmly than we have in 
some other parts of this paper, since we shall be covering the well recog- 
nized terrain of the Boy-hero Story. Of course in this particular region, 
the hero is sometimes a young grown man and sometimes even a heroine 
but still recognizable. 


1. The Two Brothers: 


Synopsis: Two brothers once ventured far over the ocean in their kayak 
and came to a waterfall. When they were precipitated over it without experi- 
encing any ill effects, they landed on a new sea where they found fish that 
spoke a human language. Traveling on, they arrived at a land unknown 
to them “‘and there found very evil beings.’’ They traveled over the sea 
again, arriving at another land where they encountered these same beings, 
who during the night killed one of the men. The other fled. He came toa 
settlement where he found all the inhabitants wearing the masks which ‘‘the 
Aleuts” placed on their deceased (?). Again he fled but shortly arrived at a 
village where he found people resembling those on earth, except that the 
women each had one shoulder higher than the other. This was due to the 
hole made in the side of the woman to extract the infant at the time of 
delivery. The man married a woman there but did not know of their method 
of birth until he saw his father-in-law sharpening his knife for the operation. 
He would not allow his father-in-law to perform the operation at his wife’s 
accouchement, pretending that he himself would do it. Instead he showed 
her the natural way of bearing a child and since that time these people have 
allowed children to be born as they should be. The man remained at that 
settlement, which is in the east. 





1 See also the Kobuk version already referred to, — Curtis, vol. 20, 
pp. 216-7. In a Koryak tale, Fox-Woman complains of the smell of her 
husband, Raven-Man, — Jochelson, I, p. 364. (This is the reverse of the 
usual incident in which someone complains of the smell of Fox-Woman.) 

* For distribution, see Thompson, p. 282, nos. 44 and 45. 

* One tale in this group has been given already: The Man Who Visited 
the Winds (see Section I, B). 
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For a recurrence of the waterfall incident, see the story of The Girl 
Who Killed the Cannibals (recorded by Golder) in which a girl als 
encounters evil beings when she is precipitated over the cascade. 

The Origin of Natural Birth seems to be no common motif in this 
area. It does, however, appear in Rasmussen’s Iglulik material in ap 
astonishing myth which combines the themes of the blind boy who was 
mistreated by his grandmother, the origin of female genitals and natural 
birth, and finally sun-sister and moon-brother! A detail of the Iglulik 
and Kodiak versions is exactly the same: One parent of the pregnant 
young wife makes thread and sharpens his (or her) knife in preparation 
for the operation, which gives the young man a warning of what is 
intended. The same motif was also told to Jenness by a woman from 
Cape Prince of Wales as follows:! 

A boy was carried away by drifting ice to a strange country where a 
child was always delivered by an incision made in the side of the mother 
while she slept. When the young man’s wife neared her time of confinement 
and her father sharpened a knife, the young man taught the people natural 
delivery. Thereafter the women did not have one shoulder lower than the other. 


This motif is quite widespread in Polynesia and Melanesia but rare 
in North America and particularly on the Northwest Coast. Thompson 
has listed only a Tahltan instance which on examination proves to be 
quite different.? 


2. The Jealous Uncle is one of the few tales in this collection which 
can be compared as a unit with versions from other tribes. Moreover, 
such a comparison has already been made. Boas in his compendium of 
all Northwest Coast mythology included the Kodiak version in his 
analysis of the Son-in-law or Nephew Tests,* hence an analysis of it will 
not be repeated here since one of our main objectives is to present 
material not so readily accessible. In the analysis and comparison which 
Boas made, the Kodiak tale is seen to conform closely to the Tlingit one. 


3. In our discussion of the next tale, The Boy Who Became a Mink, 
we are back where we have been right along, i. e. the plot contains a 
number of familiar motifs, but it cannot be compared as a whole with 
anything else. 


Synopsis: Introduction. The situation is typical. A boy lives alone with 
his grandmother who is an unusually capable old lady, as she hunts and 
fishes to provide necessities for them, builds his first kayak and makes his 
bow and arrows. She prepares him for his exploits by giving him a mink skin, 
four tiny arrows and a bow. 








1 Iglulik — Rasmussen, II, pp. 80-1. Cape Prince of Wales — Jenness, II, 
p. 69. Amerereference to birth by Caesarian operation, practised bya peculiar 
race, is mentioned in aCopyz«; Eskimo collection —. Rasmussen, V, pp. 207-8. 

* Thompson, p. 288, no. 59a. The reference is to: Teit, Tahltan Tales, 
JAFL 32: 207. ’ Boas, VI, pp. 796-817 and 951-2. 
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First test. Rocks roll down hill, imprisoning him in a hole. He puts on 
the mink skin and squeezes his way out (of course in the form of a mink). 

Second test. He encounters a large woman in an earth house, making 
mats. She throws a spear at him but he changes into a mink and the spear 
passes over his head. He resumes his shape, kills her with her spear, cutting 
her in two. This causes an earthquake and the house tumbles in. Asa mink, 
he gets out. 

Third test. An old man offers him a girl for a wife. In the son-in-law 
réle, he goes to get wood and finds human bones in the woods. With his 
magic arrows, he kills the animal monster which comes with a great noise. 

Fourth test. He is invited to swim with the girls. A whale swallows him 
but he puts on the mink skin and escapes through the blow-hole. The girls then 
invite him to get on the whale’s tail, to be flipped into the sea (a primitive 
thrill). Pretending to ask where to get on, he sticks arrows into the whale 
from head to tail. 

Fifth test. Mink skin talks, warning him of danger. A huge wave nearly 
overtakes him, but he breaks it by shooting an arrow into it. 

Sixth test. A sea monster swallows him and his kayak. In the form ofa 
mink, he escapes through its gills. The grandmother, who has been watching 
his activities, sends a raven to peck out the eyes of the monster. 

Conclusion. On his way home, the boy finds some minks at a lake; he 
decides to remain with them. 


“Missing the missiles” is found in Swanton’s Tlingit collection in a 
directly comparable form: A boy has a knife-throwing contest with a 
woman whom he succeeds in killing. When the opening to her cave- 
dwelling grows small, he puts on an ermine skin, is transformed to an 
ermine, and crawls out. These and other versions are compared in the 
following table.} 











Table 2 
oe = = Greenland 
Kodiak] Tlingit] Noatak] Koryak Eskimo 
A. Contest is between 
man and woman .... x Xx xX Xx 
man and man....... x 
B. Missiles are knives ... x x x 
spears ..... x 
stones ..... Xx 
C. Missile is missed by 
rising in the air ..... x x 
animal transformation x x 
jumping to one side .. x Xx 
D. Hero kills his opponent x x 
cuts leg or foot ..... x 
wounds him in throat x 




















‘ Tlingit — Swanton, III, p. 96; Noatak — Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 204-5; 
Koryak — Jochelson, I, p. 172; Greenland Eskimo — Holm, pp. 240-1. 


Ir 
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The animal monster of this story is not described, hence is undiffer- 
entiated from many such in folklore; the two Jonah episodes are also 
unremarkable, unless it be for the absence of the heart-cutting or ojl- 
tube-cutting inside the monster, which one usually finds in this area! 

Shooting the huge wave is quite distinctive, although it occurs in a 
Lower Yukon Tena tale.” 


4. The Boy Who Went under the Sea. 


Synopsis: A boy, playing on the sea-shore near his home, shot an arrow (?) 
at a large fish. By the cord fastened to the arrow, he was drawn “‘to the 
river,’ and led to a distant land. There he lived among a great number 
of marine animals. In the autumn, the same fish took him back home. 
Among the women on shore cooking fish was his mother with the black 
paint of mourning on her cheeks. When they saw the large fish lying 
quietly with an arrow in it, the boy’s father understood what had 
happened. The mother shot another arrow and pulled her son to her by the 
cord. The boy recounted what he had seen.* 


This is reminiscent of the well-known Tlingit story, Moldy-end, which 
is interesting for its similarity not only to this Kodiak one but also 
to the myth containing a waterfall and fish that talked (The Two 
Brothers). 


Moldy-end: A boy was carried off by the salmon people because he com- 
plained of some moldy salmon. When he returned from their land, he became 
a shaman. He tested his spirits by sending a raft-load of people over a 
waterfall which led under the sea to the land of the salmon-people. They 
returned safely.* 


5. The Man Who Killed the Sea-creature; from Afognak Island. 


Synopsis: Formerly, near a cape at the entrance of Kalzinski Bay, there 
was a marine animal about the size of a cat which upset all the kayaks 
passing by. The people did not dare go near the place. One young man, 
resolving to kill the creature, painted a kayak red on one side and black 
on the other. He painted a lobster on the left of the bow, a human hand 
on the right; a star on the left of the stern and a kayak on the right 
of the stern. He repeated the same figures on his hands (?). He took a 
spear with which he had killed five men and left without disclosing his inten- 
tions. When he encountered the animal, he addressed it, saying it was 
powerless against the power of the sea (the lobster), the power of man (the 
human hand), the power from above (the star), all of which could seize it, and 
finally the kayak, which could hold it. With the spear, he killed the animal. 
When he returned home, the people were mourning for him as dead. He 
asked for volunteers to kill the sea-creature, but of course the men all refused. 
Then he revealed what he had done. The people continued to paint these 
figures on their kayaks as a safeguard against these fabulous creatures. 


1 Jochelson, I, p. 368; Nelson, p. 465. 

3 Jetté, p. 313. 

’ Harpoon-darts were used by the Western Eskimos. 
* Swanton, III, pp. 308-9. 
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Great power attributed to symbols seems more like a European trait, 
yet just where this story came from is not easy to figure out. I must 
leave the implied questions unanswered. 


6. The Discovery of Ukamok Island. 


Synopsis: Two men started from the Bay of Igak to go to Ayaxtalik for 
a dance-festival but were lost in a fog. They rowed night and day, finally 
landing on an unknown island which they called Ukamok. It was wealthy 
with furs and amber with which they loaded their kayak. Being completely 
lost, they started northward at random. They arrived on Alaska Peninsula, 
which was strange to them. The inhabitants of Katmai (Aglegmute) attacked 
them and took their valuables. A chief offered to save them from death if 
they would conduct him to the source of such wealth. After a very profitable 
journey to Ukamok, they were conducted back to Ayaxtalik where they were 
by now considered dead. As one of the men was a relative of the narrator’s 
father, the latter received them with great hospitality. From gratitude 
and joy, the men gave the newly discovered island to him; because of this 
valuable possession, he became wealthy and powerful. 


The narrator explained to Holmberg, “it must have been quite a good 
many years before the arrival of the first Russian, since I was at that 
time not yet born.” Nevertheless the events were definitely linked with 
the informant’s father. Probably we have here the only true example 
of a family or proprietary legend in the collection, whether or not the 
events actually occurred as recently as stated. 


C. Amazon Tales. 


An interesting feature of Koniag folklore is the “‘girl-heroine’”’ theme. 
One such story, that of the girl who had remarkable adventures when 
she went in search of her lost lover, could very well be the story of a boy 
as far as her exploits are concerned. (This is the story of the girl who 
killed the cannibals.) The Huntress on the other hand focuses the 
attention on the abilities of a certain girl in comparison with her brothers. 


1. The Huntress. 


A. Girl in seclusion. 
1. Her first menses. 
2. Her parents were poor; they went away, leaving her no food. 
3. She ate only sea-weed from the beach, becoming weak. 
B. Strength-giver. 
1. An old man came one night and told her to get up. 
.Commanded her to drink from the river. Her strength partially 


nN 


returned. 

3- Second command to drink: she could place a tree trunk across the 
river. 

4. Third command: she could drink no more. 


wn 


- The man disappeared. 


11° 
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C. Girl became a hunter. 
1. Made arrows for herself. 
2. Practised shooting until she could kill a seal. 
3. In hauling in a seal, she made four steps on a cape which can still be 
seen. 
4. Built a kayak. 
D. Deceived her parents. 
1. When parents returned to see how she was, she pretended that she 
was barely alive. 
2. She was left alone again. 
E. The girl and her three brothers. 
. Went to her family’s camping-place alone in her own kayak. 
. Built a still better kayak. 
. Killed sea-otters when her brothers could not. 
. Brothers became jealous. 
. Brothers attempted to trick her: took her arrows and left her. 
. She circumvented the trick. 
a. Took hind flippers of a seal, gnawed them until only the nails were 
left. 
b. Tied a nail to her finger and somehow shot two otters. 
c. Overtook her brothers and accused them. 
7. Heavy sea, but the girl saved herself. (Brothers not mentioned again.) 
F. Girl’s marriage. 
1. Became handsome and was sought by many men. 
2. Married one man. 
3. They went hunting together. 
a. Big sea; she took her husband into her kayak. 
b. Made him close his eyes. 
c. She cut off her female parts and threw them on the sea. 
d. It grew calm and they returned home. 
G. This woman continues to go many places. 


Aunt WD 


Strength-giver is a good Tlingit character and the concept of water as 
an agency for imparting strength is a good Tlingit trait ; only, they always 
speak of the hero immersing himself or at least sitting in water in order 
to grow strong.! Although Rink stated that among the Greenland Eskimos 
such an abstraction as Strength could have an inua, this particular being 
does not appear in Eskimo folklore nearly so prominently as among the 
Tlingit.” 

Much of the remainder of this story is simply an account of prowess 
with few tricks resorted to. The use of the flippers of the seal might be 
a special motif, a trick of arbitrary and traceable nature, but the account 
is not clear. 

In the incident of calming the water we have an uncommon element 
in this collection. However, the type of stories included in Golder’ 
group in particular suggests that he exercised selection in the kind of 


1 Swanton, III, pp. 146 and 195. 
2 Rink, p. 37. 
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tales he recorded or in the phraseology or both. At any rate it is apparent 
that both his and Pinart’s collection do not contain the unglossed refer- 
ences to the sex organs and functions which are so prominent in North- 
east Siberian and in many other mythologies. In fact this incident 
stands alone in this collection. 


2. The Girl Who Killed the Cannibals. 


Synopsis: All the young men who went out from a certain village to 
hunt failed to return. A girl secretly went in search of her lover who was 
one of this number. While she closed her eyes and sang, her kayak was 
borne over a waterfall. A man took her to his house where she saw many 
human heads, among them the head of her lover. The man himself did not 
eat them and was not unkind to her but instead gave them to his three sisters. 
By a simple deception of following him, she found out where they lived and 
killed them, whereupon the man tried to shoot her (they were outdoors) but 
she dropped through the smoke-hole of the (semi-subterranean) house and 
came out through a passage which she had secretly excavated. This was 
repeated many times. Next, she kept him awake for five days and nights 
by talking to him. When he finally went to sleep, she cut off his head. The 
waterfall disappeared — it existed due to his magic — and she returned home. 


In spite of the fact that such general elements as cannibal women are 
so widespread, there is little here that can be specifically traced to other 
tribes. 

The tales of this section more than any of the preceding ones indicate 
a relationship with the Northwest Coast, not only the Raven Tales and 
the Nephew Tests which can be compared in toto with similar plots 
from there, but also a number of incidents and characters such as the 
knife-throwing contest between the boy and the woman with his escape 
by putting on the animal-skin after he has killed the woman, or the 
boy’s capture by the salmon-people, or the character of Strength-giver. 
In regard to the Raven Tales, it should be noted that not only the 
Koniag but apparently all the tribes of Western Alaska shared this 
myth-cycle. 


IV. TALES OF LOVE AND REVENGE 


1. Swan-maiden. The Kodiak version of this well-known tale is surpri- 
singly complete in view of the fragmentary or aberrant nature of some of 
our other material. It deserves special attention and so has been analyzed 
and compared in Table 3 with Baffin Land and Greenland versions.! 


' Baffin Land — Boas, I, pp. 616-18. Greenland — Rink, pp. 145-8. 
A variant told to Jenness by a man from Nome, Alaska, incorporates mot fs 
quite different from these but should be read for comparison nonetheless, — 
Jenness, II, pp. 49-52. Also a version from King Island is quite aberrant, 
incorporating what seem to be Russian elements, — Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 106-7. 
Cape Prince of Wales — Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 254-6. 
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. Son finds man on the beach ...... 
. Man lives with wife’s people ....... 
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G. Why sea-gull is white and raven black 

1. Birds dress up and paint themselves, 
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This story is the most remarkable example of incorporation in the entire 
collection. First, as we have seen in Lisiansky’s creation myth and else- 
where, the creation of salmon from chips of wood can exist independently 
of Swan-maiden. Another variant among the Tlingit preserves the search 
by a man for his wife, not a bird-woman, and the encounter with a man 
chopping wood who directs the searcher, but it omits the creation of 
fish. This shows how many possibilities of variation actually are realized 
in some instances.! Second, the incident of the fighting animals which 
obstruct the path occurs in the Iglulik and other versions but strangely 
not in these Baffin Land and Greenland ones. (The animals in the Iglulik 
tale are bears, not foxes.)? 

Third, the explanation of Raven’s color, which is an entirely extraneous 
incident and does not occur in the Baffin Land and Greenland versions, 
is one of many such minor etiological motifs which appear now here, 
now there, tacked on to other motifs. This same incident occurs in 
the tales collected by Kroeber from the Smith Sound Eskimo. In this 
case, however, Raven and Hawk are the bird characters instead of Raven 
and Gull.* In the version recorded by Jenness from the Mackenzie River 
Eskimos, Raven and Loon are interrupted by a man when Loon is painting 
Raven.* All these seem to constitute a variation of the common story 
of Raven and another bird painting each other, during which activity 
Raven is so disagreeable that his assistant spills or throws the black 
paint all over him.> It is interesting to find this Eskimo variation: 
the birds startled by a human being. 

Finally we have Raven the Bungling Imitator or Marriage of Raven 
to the Goose-girls, linked with Swan-maiden. Raven failing in his 
attempt to fly over the sea as far and steadily as his wife or wives is 
found among East, Central, and West Eskimos.® 

The human characteristics of birds — and animals, of course — and 
the methods of transformation from human to animal are graphically 


‘ Swanton, III, p. 26. 2? Rasmussen, II, pp. 265-7. 

* Kroeber, p. 174. * Jenness, II, p. 47. 

> Copper Eskimo — Jenness, II, p. 71. Cumberland Sound — Boas, III, 
pp. 220-1. West coast of Hudson Bay (tribe ?) — Boas, III, p. 320. 


* Rasmussen, I, p. 77; Rasmussen, II, pp. 280-1; Nelson, p. 463. 
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described in Western Eskimo literature. In the general region of Norton 
Sound, animals become able to speak and act as humans simply by 
lifting the nose part of their skin. In the Kodiak tales, the whole skin 
is removed to effect a transformation. 

In summary, both the main plot (Swan-maiden) and the little plot 
at the end (which usually appears in the form of Marriage of Raven to 
the Goose-girls) serve to strengthen the link between the Koniag and 
their Eskimo relatives, even the far-away ones.” 


2. The Grouse-wife or The Mysterious Housekeeper is a good example 
of the Kodiak type of animal transformation which we have just men- 
tioned. 

Synopsis: A grouse tried to attract the attention of a young and handsome 
man who was one of two men living and hunting alone. When he rejected 
her, his companion, who was older, lame and unattractive, took care of her. 
The older man became suspicious when he discovered the housework done 
in their absence; spying on her, he found that she was a beautiful young 
woman when she was not wearing the grouse-skin. He hid it, thus preventing 
her retransformation, and married her. The young man then coveted her, 
finally murdering his companion in order to get her; but she rummaged 
around until she found the grouse-skin, told the murderer what she thought 
of him, put on the skin and flew away. 

This is the general theme of the man who had his chance and lost it, 
the Grouse-girl motif being from this viewpoint only a decorative 
arrangement, a very charming one. From another standpoint, the theme 
of the Mysterious Housekeeper, it has considerable value, particularly 
when we find, in Thompson’s Tales, that the geographically nearest 
occurrence of it to the south and east is among the Kwakiutl. More- 
over the Kwakiutl tale is quite different.? However, in the north it has 
been reported from Nunivak Island (where we also found a Dog-husband 
story very like the Koniag one), and from several groups of East and 
Central Eskimos.’ In all the Eskimo occurrences, the mysterious house- 
keeper is Fox-woman and the last part of the tale is the familiar theme, 
as found in the Buffalo-wife and Swan-maiden, of the animal-wife who 
is taunted and who therefore runs away. 


3. Thenext story, Feigned Death, was widespread in Central and South- 
western Alaska. The Anvik variant given here, Chapman said, was sup- 
posed to have come to the Tena originally from the Lower Yukon 
Eskimos. However, the plot was well known all along the Yukon. Jetté 
gave a practically identical version which he also said was well known 


1 An especially good description is the following from Nelson, p. 466: 
Raven hailed Mink. ‘Mink stopped, and pushing up his nose like a mask, 
as Raven had done with his beak, became a small, dark-colored man.” 

2 For distribution of Swan-maiden, see Thompson, p. 356, no. 284. 

’ Thompson, p. 335, no. 207. 

* Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 91-2. For other references, see Thompson, p. 342, no. 233- 
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in the area he was familiar with, i. e. the Lower Koyukuk and the Yukon 
in the Nulato region. Rev. Lavrischeff called the one that he recorded 
on Hinchinbrook Island (east of the Kenai Peninsula) an ‘‘Aleut’’ tale. 
It would be interesting to know more about the history of this island — 
whether true Aleuts were settled there at some time. Other variants 
have been collected among the Selawik (Eskimo) and the Chukchee, 
but the lack of detail in them makes a comparison of little value.? 
The fact that all the variants, Indian, Eskimo, and Chukchee alike, 
are so similar, hints at a recent and rapid dissemination of the tale in 
which the movements of the Russian traders with their companies of 
Aleut and Koniag hunters may have been an important factor. It may 
benoaccident that the Eskimo version was recorded at the former Russian 
post, St. Michael. The story may have come into the Alaskan area in the 
first place by way of the Athabascans, in spite of what Chapman has said. 

(The Tlingit Feigned Death is, peculiarly enough, much more like a 
portion of a Greenland tale in Rink’s collection® than any of these in the 
table in that (1) the spouse who pretends death is the wife, not the 
husband; (2) the dénouement is accomplished by the young son who 
sees his mother with her lover; and (3) the husband kills his deceitful 
wife and her lover when they are together’). 

For analysis and comparison of the Alaska versions of Feigned Death, 


see Table 4. 


























Table 4¢ 
es Aleut | 3 
Sisgiaif 3 
s/=|/s|2 &/3 
Zl/a|2|& 5/¢ 
A. Man disappears 
De TAINO GOMER no oc iscsi es x x x x 
fails to return from hunting ....... 4 
B. Wife learns of trickery 
Dy ixttle bird telling ..........6%. x xix xx 
Oe eee eee re Tere x x 
I a0 joda on ues ald aro sie x 
by finding his new home accidentally x 





 Selawik — Curtis, vol. 20, pp. 261-2. Chukchee — Bogoras, I, pp. 329 
and 602. Bogoras gave only an outline of the story which he said was 
widely distributed in the Chukchee area. 

* Rink, pp. 157-8. This similarity may be due to chance. 

* Swanton, III, pp. 245-7. The wife feigning death to meet her paramour 
is the general Northwest Coast pattern. See Thompson, p. 305, no. root. 

* St. Michael — Nelson, pp. 467-70; Anvik — Chapman, III, pp. 42-9 
and Jetté, pp. 341-2; Belkovsky and Unga — Golder, V, pp. 14-15 and 
15-16; Hinchinbrook — Lavrischeff, pp. 121-2. 
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Before we go any further, we should consider an aberrant version 
from Pinart’s Kodiak Notes. 


Synopsis: A man, becoming tired of his wife, took her over the sea and 
abandoned her on a.rock. He returned home to marry another woman. 
The first wife was rescued, married another man, and they returned to her 
previous home. She quarreled with her first husband. She took some 
portion of a bear [several words in this part are illegible], commenced to 
gnaw it “and at the same time a bear-skin began to cover her body.” The 
second wife gnawed the skin of a “‘sea-cat,” thus turning into that animal. 
The bear-woman killed her husband, the sea-cat, and the whole village. 
Soon the sea overflowed. The bear had no “‘solid place where she could take 
shelter,”’ so she began to swim. She swam nearly to the end of the earth 
where she found another land. She threw some kelp on the shore which was 
transformed into [?]. 


In spite of the fact that the original of this is in such bad condition, 
it presents (with the other versions) several interesting points for con- 
sideration. In the Kodiak version given in the Table, the woman makes 
the bear-skin by chewing and stretching the face-skin of a bear, and 
probably we should find Pinart’s version is the same if we could only 
read it. A comparable incident occurs in a Greenland tale: A girl rubs 
and sings over the head of a thong-seal until the skin has grown 
large enough to completely cover her younger brother,! — some more 
of the substratum of folklore appearing at the surface. Another inter- 
esting point is the conclusion of the St. Michael and Kodiak versions: 
the ferocity of the transformed woman who even kills her own family. 
Does this not remind one of the well-known ‘“‘Bear-woman”’ which tells 
of a woman who once committed adultery with a bear? When the bear 
lover was killed, she turned into a bear and attacked her own family. 
The significant fact here is that Thompson has given no Eskimo occur- 
rences for this plot and only the Bella Coola and Coos for the Northwest 
Coast.” 


4. Beginning of War. Although the following three legends all profess 
to explain the origin of War, I prefer to consider them as stories of the 
commencement of particular wars, since they have been so localized. 
Probably the proper attitude is to say that one and the same tale can 
be utilized in several ways even when, as is the case here, the various 
versions have been adopted as well as relocalized. 





? Rink, p. 222. In the Selawik version, the deserted wife soaks and 
stretches a bear-skin until it will fit her. 

*“Bear-Woman” — Thompson, p. 345, no. 244. “Feigned Death’ — 
Thompson, p. 305, no. rogt. 
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Table 5 














— 


Aleut! 
Unga Atka 


Kodiak 





I. Foreign visitors insult one or more in village 
I I I sin sien ede a eter n cea ihemmgaie x x x 
A. Come with hostile intentions ............ 
B. Visitors related to hosta ..... 2.060005. re) fe) 
C. Object of insult 
1. A certain kind of chief’s hat .......... x 
(Sculptured nose on hat is cut off) 
2. Boy whose feet are like seal flippers ... x 
(General ridicule ) 
3. Boy with only one hand.............. x 
(Inflated bladder tied to him and he is 
made to dance) 
D. No evidence of offense taken ........... x x x 
E. Father of the boy is away .............. me x 
II. The revenge 

A. Hosts follow their visitors and take revenge 

Og Ea rrr x Ps 
B. Get another village or tribe to assist ..... x re) ry) 


° 
x 
° 











The first three of the four tales in this group, Swan-Maiden, Mysterious 
Housekeeper, and Feigned Death, are all much more widespread than 
either the Eskimo territory or the Northwest Coast, in their generalized 
or outline form. However, the Kodiak version as it appears actually in 
the flesh, not the skeleton, has a close family resemblance to other 
Eskimo versions of these stories. Although there are Northwest Coast 
variants, the resemblances are not so close there. The fourth story, the 
Origin of War, seems to be limited to the Koniag and the Aleuts. 


Vv. COMIC TALES 


Did the Koniag really have such things as comic tales? The following 
may be so classed. One’ cannot be sure how these stories would be 
received by the native audience. 


1. The Simpleton. 


Synopsis: A mean, half-witted man was the village nuisance. He was not 
allowed in the kashim, so he hid and tormented the women when they came 
to the kashim with food. To get rid of him, the people vacated the village, 
leaving him behind. At first, he did not mind; then he began to think of the 
sea-monster ; he lighted many lamps, danced and sang; and he invited a stone 
to come and keep him company. He practised lifting the stone until he was 


* Unga — Golder, V, pp. 20-21; Atka — Veniaminov, vol. 3, pp. 15-16 
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able to carry it into the house. He placed it over the door with instructions 
to fall on the sea-monster if it ever came; which it did, roaring for food. It 
smelled of kelp, was half human and half animal, had kelp on its head and 
shells on its body. The stone obediently fell on it, killing it. The simple- 
ton cut it up and cooked it, filling all the dishes in the village. When the 
people returned, he was hidden, so they held a feast to celebrate his dis- 
appearance; but he reappeared to torment the women again. He served 
them pieces of the cooked monster, from which they all died. He continued 
to live alone with his stone. 


Carrying heavy burdens long distances in the arms and also being so 
big and strong that one’s foot leaves a mark in solid rock (see above, 
The Huntress) are part and parcel of Eskimo and Northeast Siberian 
folklore. A good example of the former feat is found in Jochelson’s 
Koryak collection, in which instance Raven carries heavy objects in his 
arms, lifts stones, and uproots trees to gain strength.! Of these three, 
the second feat is most common in Eskimo, the third in Northwest Coast 
literature. 

Man-eating sea- and lake-monsters exist all through this region in the 
fluid of imagination at least.” 


2. The Two Inquisitive Men. 


Synopsis: Two remarkable men lived together but spoke and looked at 
each other only when necessary. They knew what was happening in other 
places, investigated, but never did anything about it. At the opening of the 
story, they were sitting with their backs to each other, eating shellfish. No. 1 
said, twice, that there was a man hunting with his sling. No. 2 answered, 
twice, that there was whistling in his ear. No. 1 told the name of the man 
and said they would investigate. They put their earth-house, its insects, the 
grave and remains of their wife and a hillock on their boat. When they 
arrived at their destination, the sling-man threw stones at them, damaging 
the boat, so they returned with the cargo. Later, they held the same kind 
of conversation, this time saying there was a man heating a bath and cook- 
ing codfish. They set off with the same load as before. The man heated a 
bath for them and fed them a codfish. In the meantime he tied a long rope 
to their boat so that when they attempted to return home, their boat was 
pulled back three times, being upset the third time. The wife’s grave became 
a porpoise and the men were transformed into two capes. 


This is even more peculiar than the Simpleton’s story. I doubt 
whether there is any symbolism contained here, and if there is not, then 
there is very little point to the story except to amuse — the peculiar 
actions and pointless conversation, the ridiculous load which they put 
in their boat, the purposelessness of the journeys (except to satisfy their 
curiosity), and the boat being secretly pulled back when the men thought 
that they were paddling away, all can provoke smiles if one smiles 

* Jochelson, I, p. 129. 

* An Aleut instance: Golder, V, pp. 21-22. 
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easily. Incidentally, in a Tlingit story Raven, who is always slightly 
ridiculous, starts to leave the shore in a boat but there is a line tied to 
it which he has not noticed. When he has paddled out some distance, 
the boat is pulled back.? 


SUMMARY 


Von Wrangell just a hundred years ago pointed out the significant 
difference between the Chugatch and Koniag on the one hand and the 
Kolosch (Tlingit) on the other: the Koniag attributed their origin toa 
dog, the Tlingit to a raven.? Raven is not absent from Kodiak mythology 
nor from that of the West Alaskan Eskimos in general, but von Wrangell 
was right in pointing out that there ts a difference between the mythol- 
ogies of the upper Northwest Coast and the Koniag. It is not always 
by whole plots but by minor and isolated motifs that the traits of the 
parent Eskimo culture have been manifest in the Koniag. In other words, 
to carry further the figure of speech used in the Introduction, Kodiak 
folklore is related to Eskimo by affinity, to the Northwest Coast by 
consanguinity. The following summary will give a more quantitative 
base for the preceding statement. 

These plots and elements of plots, which occur in this Koniag collection, 
are particularly characteristic of Eskimo folklore although not strictly 
limited to it: 


Emergence of people from bladder or pod. (Alaskan) 

Creation of seas and lakes by urinating. 

Creation of fish from chips of wood. 

Eskimo type of Dog-husband. 

Symplegades motif applied to kayak. 

The poor sisters who became thunder and lightning. 

Sun-sister and Moon-brother. 

Origin of natural birth. 

Stopping the winds. 

Long journey symbolized by traveler taking extra kayak covers, 
mittens, or boots. 

Eskimo version of Star-husband: the Mistreated Wife. 

Sky-basket. (Alaskan) 

The man who outwitted a cannibal by feigning death. 

Eskimo version of Swan-maiden. 

Origin of Raven’s color. 

Marriage of Raven to the Goose-girls. 

Western Eskimo version of Feigned-death: Bear-woman. 

Stone-lifting to gain strength. 


These religious beliefs, as given in the mythology, are also character 
istic of the Eskimos although not necessarily limited to them: 


1 Swanton, III, p. 92. 
2 Von Wrangell, p. 116. 
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Race of dwarf people. 

Race of cannibals. 

Earth-pillars. 

Eclipse of moon due to substance on Moon-man’s face. 
Spirit-ball-of-fire. 


These motifs and beliefs are more characteristic of the Northwest 


Coast: 


Raven’s Theft of Light. 

Man who married a spirit (or a bear). 

Nephew-tests. 

Missing the Missiles: version of escape by putting on animal skin. 
Moldy-end. 

Strength-giver. 

Atalanta flight: paint-throwing variant. (Characteristic ?) 
Boat pulled back to shore. - 

Creation of streams by spitting. a 

Shaman predicts his own death. 

Shaman’s corpse not destroyed. 


These motifs are much more widespread than either Eskimo or North 
Pacific Coast areas: 


Warring mountains. 

Flood subsequent to creation. 
Symplegades. 

Earth-pillars. 

Looking-tabu. 

Sky-window. 

One-eyed people. 
Sea-monsters. 

Cannibals. 

Atalanta flight. 

Bear-woman. 

Star-husband variant: Girl wishes for Star (or Moon) husband. 
Missing the Missiles. 

Jonah. 

Mysterious Housekeeper. 


Whether this collection gives a fair random sampling of all the tales 
known to the Koniag once upon a time, it is impossible to say. If it is 


at all 


representative of the complete mythology of this tribe, then it is 


apparent that the Koniag shared with the upper Northwest Coast part 
of the latter’s Raven Cycle and hero tales, and with the Eskimos their 
Creation stories and the distinctly Eskimo versions of several great 
widespread myths such as Star-husband and Dog-husband. How much 
importance can be attached to this can only be decided after all other 
phases of Koniag culture have been thoroughly evaluated. 
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ORIGIN LEGENDS OF THE OTO 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


The following legends were collected during the winter and spring of 
1935 on a field trip to the Oto which was made possible by funds provided 
by the Department of Anthropology, Columbia University. The Oto 
are a southern Siouan group who speak the chiwere language in common 
with the Iowa and the Missouri. They are closely related to the Win- 
nebago and the thegiha speaking peoples, the Omaha, Ponca, Osage, 
Kansa and Quapaw. 

The Oto had no legend of common tribal origin. Each gens and sub- 
gens had its own different account of origin. The Buffalo descended 
from the sky; the Bear emerged from the earth.1_ They turned into 
people and made villages together. The origin legends were concerned 
with these traditional meetings which served as precedents for future 
behaviour and attitudes, and validate Oto thought and custom. Though 
there is a certain agreement among these narratives, accounts differ 
not only between gens and gens, but between family and family. The 
Oto apparently are not troubled by this lack of consistency which they 
regard as unimportant. 

Each gens guarded its secret legend. No member of an outside gens 
was permitted to hear the gens legend, much less to learn it.” A gens 
legend was not to be exposed improperly on pain of injury to the exposer 
or his family. Nor was the legend to be altered, either lengthened or 
shortened, during the telling. It was said by the old men that a man 
who wished to learn his origin legend stood by the side of a leader 
who knew it and memorized it word for word, giving suitable gifts to 
the man who knew it. How closely they adhered to this in practise 
it is impossible to say, but the legends have become the property of 
families and are passed on as property from father to son. I heard of 
several cases where families jealously guarded the knowledge of an 
origin legend for a son. Not every man, however, who knew the sacred 
story was encouraged to use it. At ceremonies the leader was selected 
by the gens not only because he knew the legend, but because his knowl- 
edge of it was blessed and could therefore impart blessing.® 

With the breakdown of the culture under white contact, interest in the 
origin legend died out and men no longer learned the legends or the 
songs that were a part of them. As a result there are no complete ac- 
counts of any of them. Fragments are still told by a few conservative 





1The Menomini have also like concepts; Skinner, Alanson, Social Life 
and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini Indians, PAMNH, 1913, Vol. 
XIII, pt. 1, pp. 8-10. 

* A wife could hear the gens origin legend of her husband. 

* i. e., Those who were blessed by the leader enjoyed good fortune. 
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groups to validate naming ceremonies, but much has been forgotten, 
Yet their hold on the people is not entirely gone. Two old women who 
know a part of the Buffalo gens legend and one old man who knows a 
part of the Wild Pigeon legend refused to repeat them for fear of super- 
natural retribution, and when one informant had a heart attack while 
I was working with him, it was said to have been caused by his freedom 
in exposing holy things. 

The desire to validate ceremony appears to be predominant in these 
tales. The legends begin with mythologic times. Four animal brothers 
arrive on this earth. In some cases they appear to be alone, and later 
establish contacts with other gentes; in other cases they arrive after 
the other gentes have already formed into village groups. Though the 
legends refer at times to historical as well as mythological events, it is 
now impossible to separate the old tradition from the modern inter- 
penetrations. We are told, however, that in the past the animal ancestors 
moved about in search of land, forming into village groups as they met 
other groups; were constantly on the move, without any strongly localised 
love of place, without any central authority. This is common to all 
the tales, and to the people as a group. 

The definition of tribal character and legendary statement of gens 
individuality is also illuminating. An Elk man may be a transvestite. 
He acts as a waiter during ceremonies. He does not amount to much. 
Bear is surly and obstreperous. He chews his brother’s peace pipe. 
Beaver understands the spirit world. He is useful. He does not wish 
to become a chief. Buffalo are the patrons of increase. They not only 
have corn, but they are the only ones who have women. The legends 
make these points without attempting to integrate them. The gens 
is conceptually more important than gentile interaction. And so the 
legends record in detail the ceremonial inventions of the gens ancestors, 
and we find a description of gens burial custom in Bear legend; a de- 
scription of gens tattooing ceremony in Hoot Owl; a description of the 
creation of a sacred peace pipe bundle and a statement concerning the 
use of the peace pipe in Hoot Owl legend. 

The legends do not deal so much with the origins of the gentes as they 
do with the creation of gentile ceremonies. A creator may appear, 
sometimes obviously Christianized, sometimes not, but after the initial 
statement of creation he is seldom referred to, and the inspiration of the 
tales is not the creator, but the sacred discoveries of the created, the 
eponymous supernatural animal ancestors of the Oto. 

The myths of origin, however, do not deal entirely with gentile 
prerogatives, but reflect not only interest in gentile ceremonial behavior, 
but also in tribal ceremonial behavior. Bear introduces in his legend 
the proper way to distribute meat during the buffalo hunt; Hoot Owl 
describes in detail the ceremony for tattooing as it affects the group, 
Buffalo describes the culture of corn; Iowa Rain God mourning behavior 
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and behavior towards menstruating women. These ceremonial directions 
affect the tribe as a whole. They are techniques with which all Oto are 
familiar. The use of the pipe, the buffalo hunt, and tattooing are not 
limited to any one gens. 

The tales throw a considerable light on the problem of Oto gentile 
groupings: the close relationship between the legends of Eagle and 
Missouri Bear sub-gens who maintain even today a “‘friend”’ relationship ; 
the grouping of the earth or underground animals together, such as 
Bear, Beaver, Elk and Eagle, who though he comes from the world 
above is not placed in the “sky” division with Buffalo, Pigeon, Hoot 
Owl and Snake (now extinct). The land or underground animals in 
general owe fire to Elk or else Elk plays an important ceremonial part 
in the use of fire. Buffalo, Pigeon, Hoot Owl are in their turn grouped 
together. They share pipes in tattooing; they have their own fire; they 
make their own pipes. These fundamental ceremonial possessions they ~ 
do not share with Elk and Beaver, who appear to take no part in their 
legendary creation. Phratries or moieties are no longer explicitly 
recognised by the Oto, yet we can see by examining these myths that 
such divisions existed and that group distinctions were fundamental. 
Bear, it is said explicitly, ieads during the fall and winter on the buffalo 
hunt and on ceremonial visits to other tribes. During this season he 
owns the day. At the conclusion of his seasonal leadership he turns 
his sacred power over to Buffalo who leads during the spring and summer. 

In conclusion I should like to point out that this type of origin legend 
is not peculiar to the Oto. The Winnebago! and the Iowa? have similar 
gentile origin legends, and in the peripheral areas we can observe, as 
Dorsey® did, the breakdown of this myth form which, it appears, has 
best survived in conjunction with a highly socialized gentile structure. 


BIG GOD BEAR ORIGIN LEGEND* 


We came by water. There were four brothers taking this journey, 
hunting for land. The oldest brother wanted to see if he could find land. 


1 Radin, Paul, RBAE No. 37, pp. 207-253. 

* Rev. William Hamilton published in 1848 an account of the mythical 
origin of the Iowa gentes. See JAFL IV: 338-340. This account is a mixture 
of Iowa gentile traditions. 

* Dorsey, J. O., A Study of Siouan Cults, RBAE No. 11: 430; Osage Tra- 
ditions, RBAE No. 6: 396-397. See also Alice Fletcher and Francis La 
Flesche, The Omaha Tribe, RBAE No. 27: 70-71. 

‘Told by W. B. of Big God Bear gens. It is assumed, but not neces- 
sarily certain, that Big God Bear was the oldest brother of the four Bear 
Brothers who were the original Bear ancestors. This legend is very incomplete 
and fragmentary. It has been preserved on account of the names which it 
validates. Among the Oto there were names for the first, second, third and 
fourth born. 
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He went out and failed to find land. He saw the water shining in the 
sunlight. gistidjt’gremi: Water Shining in Sunlight. Then the second 
brother went out. niwd’k’shike-emi:! Water Person. Then the third 
brother went out. He thought he could see land somewhere, but he 
failed. The last brother claimed that he could go out and find this land, 
(There is a song for every stopping place.)? He went out. He found the 
land. He came back and reported that he had found the land. When 
he found the land, he was glad and came home and sang: “‘I have found 
the land, as I said I would.”’ 

The brothers decided to go to this land. So they started. When 
they came close to the land, they made ready to leave the water. niii. 
hini-mi: Coming out of the Water. When they went on the land, they 
began to compose names again. When they were all located, one of 
them saw things on the land, and he got the names that were composed 
from where they started through the water to the land. They composed 
names on the water; after they came to discover the names they began 
to compose names of different sorts. The oldest name was pagra'tahe: 
Ahead. p*agréhe-emi: Coming First. [second name]® hihe-emi: Coming. 
After they had observed the land, it looked so nice. They looked north. 
maiyo'p™: Good Land. They said: “The land looks so nice we can 
get something out of this. We came from the water. éfawaho-mi: Coming 
from the Water. [third name] For my part I like this. I like it. Itis 
so nice what we see, what we have discovered. graht’ne-emi: What 
they like.” [fourth name] 

Then they realized that they had no weapons to kill their food, so 
they began to make bows and arrows. As they went along, seeking, 
they wondered where they could live. mdgrdt"uke-emi: Biting off 
Arrow. They all scattered out, hunting around. They came to a certain 
place made by some people. It was a fireplace. When one of those 
brothers got there, he saw some peculiar tracks. He said: “Brothers, 
I have found some peculiar tracks. There must be animals or something.” 
(Now there is where they got some names.) One of them said: “Brothers, 
this is a person’s track.” When they looked at it they were no longer 
confused. They recognised the track. ufwa0 igre-emi: Track at the 
Fireplace. They composed names round the fireplace. They observed 
other things round there. They kept hunting round until they found 
where another tribe had made a peculiar mark. They sought that and 
found that. It was an Elk track. When they found him, he had started 
off. He made a footprint. There was red clay. They said: “This is 
going to be useful. It is a wonderful thing this that Elk has made.” 
So they went to look and got a name out of that. maiyda'shudje-emi: 


1 mi is the feminine suffix. 
* () Comment by informant; [] comment by the author. 
3 This is a name for a second born child. 
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Red Clay. They met Elk. They use him from that day to the present 
as a roustabout when they want anything done. 

After they found Elk, they said: “Now, brothers, there is no need 
for us to be always together. We have to go out and seek for ourselves, 
each one of us.’”’ Some of them began to choose what kind of land they 
wished to live on. One brother claimed he would use the land where 
they were. He said: “I would rather make my land here.” The other 
brother chose an upland. There were cedars there. He said, ‘‘Brothers, 
Isee that upland yonder. It has cedars on it. I believe I will live there.”’ 

He went. He took a different way of going. He began to fly like an 
eagle (making a noise like an eagle in flight). That was where he was 
going to occupy the land. He flew there and lit on a cedar tree. p*abi’ 
gridje-emi: Lighting on a Cedar Tree. 


SECOND BEAR ORIGIN LEGEND! 


This earth had already been established by somebody, but Bear still 
lived under the earth. They were under the earth, but someway they 
knew that they were under the earth. While they were down under there, 
they wanted to come up onto this earth. There were four bears. They 
hollered. It took them four years to wake up, opening their mouths 
and stretching. (While they were waking up there is a name.) eard-mi1: 
Yawning. They began to make a hole. Climbing up, they came to yellow 
clay. moka8i-mi: Yellow Clay. They came, scratching. They came 
toa tree root. They grabbed that root and wanted to know what kind 
of a tree it was. It was a sycamore. 

When they discovered the root, they followed the root. The Bears 
came so close to the earth that one ran his arm up through the earth, 
his left arm. ordtce-emi: Left hand. The oldest Bear ran his hand up 
through the earth. He said: “I don’t feel anything.’’ And he told the 
others: ‘I have got my hand through the earth, but there is nothing 
there.” So they burst through the earth just as the sun was rising 
early in the morning. When they came out through the earth, it must 
have been the month of October. The earth looked red. While they 
were below they were bears, but when they came out onto the earth 
they were men. 

When Bear came out of this earth, they saw half of the sun rising. 
During the day the sun went down. Then the moon came up. Bear 
gens wondered. They called it double day [two days]. These Bears, 
when they came out, they talked about this day. They said: “This 
is our day. It belongs to us.” When they came out they were hungry. 
They looked for something to eat, hazel nuts, anything they could find. 
These four Bears talked about it and about going out over this earth. 
They said: ‘“‘What are we going to do now?” 


‘Told by B. D., Second Bear gens. 
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They came to a big water. When they came to that water, there 
were fish and big monsters in the water. The oldest Bear said, when they 
came to that water: ““Now we are going to cross it, but it is kind of 
dangerous.” One of them said: ‘‘We are going to cross anyhow.” One 
said: ‘‘We are going to make a canoe and cross this water.” 

While they were there talking about making a canoe, they put upa 
little house. There was a pole in the middle. They made a little arch 
and a fireplace. They started to make it. It was shaped like a tipi 
and covered with long grass. That was a holy house. They called it 
“Holy House.” They said: “That is going to stand there as long as 
life lasts.’’ (We are in a house today.) Then they completed their boat, 
They pushed the boat into the big water. Each of them had a paddle 
apiece. One said: “It is dangerous to cross. Maybe there are bad fish 
under the water, but we are going to use our power to get across.’”’ When 
they got in the boat and were ready to start, the water rumbled like 
big thunder. 

They got in the boat and started. They had gone a short way from 
the bank, when the canoe stopped. They wanted to know what had done 
it. They tried to find out. It was a big fish that had stopped the boat. 
They said: “Brothers, it is a big fish.’ They used their paddles and got 
the fish out of the way. They started again. They went a little way, 
and the canoe stopped again. They knew that it was water monster. 
istcéxi-mi: Water Monster. They got it out of the way and started 
again. Again they stopped. It was a fish that had stopped them. That 
water was so full of fish, the boat could hardly move. Before they 
could do anything, the canoe slipped back. It was a little ways now. 
They were near the edge of the bank. They stopped for the fourth time; 
a fish stopped the canoe. They got it out of the way and they got across. 

After they had crossed the water, somebody hollered from where 
they had come. He said: “‘My friends, I have been trailing you, but I 
couldn’t catch you. My friends help me to cross.” It was Elk. Bear 
gens said that they could not go back. They said: ‘‘Try to cross this water 
the best way you know how.”’ 

Elk said: ““Now, my friend, I am coming over to where you are.” 
He ran back and ran forward. He did this four times (anything an Indian 
does he does four times). Elk made a jump and jumped over the water. 
Before Elk made his big jump, he sang. (Every stopping place has a 
song.) ‘“Where am I going to cross? How am I going to go?” Elk got 
mired on the edge of the water. He went in up to his elbows. He made 
another jump. After he had made the jump, his tracks were burning. 
Bear said to him: “My friend, you brought something good to us. Now 
we are going to live together as long as the world lasts.”’ (If Second 
Bear gens is doing anything holy in a peaceable way, he must go to Elk 
gens and get him to light his pipe so that he can smoke.) 

On the other side, when they came out, the world looked different, 
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it looked red, but after they crossed the water, they went through land 
like a timber bottom. On the way they found a broken arrow. They 
found the feathered half. They said to one another: “This must be 
something. There must be some person here. Some person must have 
made this. Now we are going to carry this and find those people. We 
are going to find out what this is for.” So they went. They went through 
thick timber along the river. It looked as though somebody had been 
cutting trees down with his teeth. Then the trees fell into the river. 
After they saw that they said: ‘This must be something. Some person 
must be doing this. We are going to find out who they are and make 
friends.” 

They went along. While they followed along the river through the 
trees, there was something coming out of the water. It was an animal, 
not a person. Bear talked to the animal: ‘They are going to have a big 
gathering where we are going. Now I shall make friends with you and 
you are going with me over to that gathering.”” The animal was Beaver. 

So they talked to him. Beaver, when he came out of the water, turned 
into a person just like them. There were three travelling, Bear, Elk 
and Beaver. They had that broken arrow with them. They were looking 
for the man who made the broken arrow. ‘Now, brothers,’’ they said, 
“you must look for that man.’ 

While they were going on their way looking for the man, they found 
a person like them. It was a person who wore a dress. Half of his head 
was shaved off, while the hair on the other half was left long. When 
they saw him, Elk said: ‘“‘That is my old man.’”’ When Elk said it was 
his ancestor, Bear and Beaver said: “‘My friend, you ought not to say 
that. Your old man isa transvestite /mixhoge/.” That is why Elk gens 
is backward. He does not amount to much of anything to this day. 
They just left him [the transvestite]. They had no use for him. They 
went along. 

While they were on the way, one of them found a person’s track. 
They said: ‘‘All right. There is somebody here. We have found a track.”’ 
That was Big God Bear. They came towards each other. It looked as 
though they were going to fight, but Second Bear gens said: ‘Big God 
Bear has a pipe.”” They [Big God Bear] went towards them singing, 
saying: ‘I have got something good for you.’’ Second Bear gens said: 
“Stop. Let us listen to him. What is he going to say?” Big God Bear 
said: “I have one good thing. I want you to smoke my pipe. If you 
smoke my peace pipe, we shall be friends together as long as we live.” 
Big God Bear had a pipe, but Second Bear gens said: ‘‘My friend, is 
your pipe lit?” Big God Bear said: ‘‘No. I haven’t any fire.” Then 
Second Bear said: “I have a man with me that carries fire. He is going 
to light your pipe for you.” Big God Bear said: ‘‘My friend, that is good, 
what you have brought me.” 

Second Bear told Elk: ‘‘Now, my friend, you go and light the pipe 
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for him.” Elk said: “All right, my friend, I’ll do that now.” He ran his 
hand into the ground and got a flint rock. He struck it. There was 
fire, and he lit the pipe. Big God Bear said: ‘‘Now you come and smoke 
my pipe.”” Second Bear said: “All right.”” He asked his brothers: “‘What 
shall I do?” They said: “Yes. Go ahead and smoke the pipe. They 
brought something good for you.’’ The oldest of Second Bear gens went 
towards the pipe. He was going to smoke it. He was holy (he had 
power). He grabbed the pipe and chewed the pipe up for his friend, 
He was so angry. After Second Bear had chewed up the pipe, he was 
sorry, and he said he was sorry. But Big God Bear said: “My friend, 
you have done a good deed. Now I am going to make a new pipe stem.” 

Second Bear gens said: “‘You take the lead. You have a pipe.” But 
Big God Bear said: ““No. You take the lead. I am going to follow you. 
I am going to do what you tell me to do.” (Second Bear gens had no 
pipe, but the others had and any time he wanted to do anything ina 
holy way, he could go and borrow the pipe. They would not refuse him. 
They would be glad.) 

While they were on their way, going through a big river bottom, 
they found an Eagle feather. They all wanted to grab it, but the leader 
said: ‘No, no. Don’t touch it. Maybe some one of our friends dropped 
it. We are going to look for him, whoever he is.” 


Song: “‘There is a feather. 
There is a feather. 
The day is smoky. 
That good feather is the cause of this good day.” 


They took the feather and the broken arrow. The leader said to his 
brother: ‘“‘Now you carry these and we shall find where they [owners] 
are.” 

After that they picked up the feather and went, Bear, Beaver, Elk 
and Big God Bear. While they were going, they talked and questioned 
each other. Big God Bear said that he had come up onto the earth the 
same way that Second Bear had come, and that they had their pipe 
with them when they came out of the earth. They went. As they went 
they sang: ““Now we are going to find some person.”’ 

Travelling along they met another brother, the third one. There 
were four boys, first, second, third and fourth. Third Bear said: “We 
are going to come, too.” They got mad at each other. They got the pipe 
again and they made peace. They sang a song: “I am coming with 
them.” Then they were welcome. They said [to Third Bear]: “You 
have the right to make a village anywhere you want to. You are welcome.” 
They all located and settled down. The first one, hégenu, said: “I am 
going to look for another country. I shall be gone, maybe all day, trying 
to locate something.”” He went all day. He came back at night, saying: 
“I didn’t find anything.” Next day the second brother, héna, went. 
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He, too, was gone all day, but never found anything. On the next 
day the third brother, hdka, went. The three went and came back 
without finding anything. They told the fourth brother, the last boy: 
“Now it is your turn.” The last boy said: “I am going, but I am surely 
going to find something. When I come back, I am going to bring news.” 
He went. The brothers that were left behind were anxious for him to 
return with his good news. He came back about dusk. He told his 
brothers where they were to go. He said that he had found a trail leading 
west. He had seen no animal track, but a road [made by people]. ‘“‘“Now 
we are going over there and trail them. I did not see an animal’s but a 
person’s track. We are going over there and trail them to where they 


” 


are. 
Now the oldest Second Bear when they had come to earth wanted 


to do something, something great, build something great, but he did 
not have power enough. But the youngest one told them: ‘““‘We came 
here to find something, to look all over, in trees, roots; to dig holes 
in the ground to find something. Yet we couldn’t do it. But we are 
going to trail them, to find them over there. We are going to accomplish 
something great.’’ They found the road. When they came to the trail, 
the oldest brother said to his brothers: ‘“Now we are going to trail these 
people. When we come to these people and find them, I am going to 
talk to you brothers. I am going to say, ‘Brothers, this flesh belongs 
to this earth. I am going to go back under this earth. The spirit will be 
on the earth. The spirit will live forever.’ ”’ 

They trailed them. They went. Then they saw a person. “There is 
a person over there,”’ they said. He had his bow and arrow and quiver 
and his breechcloth on. They saw him that way. ‘That is the fellow,” 
they said. They used their power. They went towards him. He just 
stood there. They asked him what he was doing. When they found 
the lone man, they came close to him. They tried to bluff him, but he 
was not scared. They talked to him. He said: “I have been looking over 
the whole country, but you found me.” 

Bear leader said: ‘‘My brother, we found a broken arrow.” He had it. 
The man said to the brothers: ‘‘Have you got that broken arrow with 
you?” They said: “Yes.” They showed it to him. He said: “‘That is 
my weapon.’”’ The lone man told Bear: “That was the tool I used to 
kill animals and to make war. Now you have found me, I give you that 
broken arrow. It is a useful weapon. That isa great benefit.”” The man 
had a flint for an arrow point. 

When they got through talking, the oldest brother told his brothers: 
“Tam about to be sick.” The others said: ‘What kind of sickness?” 
They did not know what was meant by sickness. Now the oldest told 
Bear gens and the others that he was going to leave them and go back, 
but that his flesh would be turned into dust. His brothers did not 
understand him. One said: ‘Brother, we don’t understand what you 
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mean by this sickness. You mean you are going to leave us?” He said: 
“Yes, I am going to leave you forever. But I am going to leave something 
with you. During your life you must remember these words all the time 
you people are increasing. After I am gone, these words will be with you, 
You keep them holy. My spirit will be with you all the time.” 

Now he began to be sick. He was sick and rolled round, grabbed 
anything at hand, and tore branches and trees up. Before he became 
unconscious he told his brothers: “I am going to leave you, but when 
I die you must put paint on my face. (There are two, one chief’s paint 
and the other Bear gens’ paint.) Give me Bear gens’ paint. You can 
use it on your children, though you could use the other. Both belong 
to you. When I die, you must howl, a long howl, like the one we used 
when we started to come to this earth. Howl four times and then sing.” 

He died. The second brother got up. He said: ‘‘Let us do as brother 
said.’’ (Before he put the paint on, he laid the body, head towards the 
west.) The second brother said: ‘‘You can do this work, brother.” But 
the third brother said: ‘‘No. You are supposed to be next to him. You 
do it.”” He asked the fourth brother. He said: ‘“‘No.” He said: “If 
there is nobody to do it, I have to do it because I am the last one.” 

The second brother laid out the body and rubbed paint in his hands. 
He put his outstretched hands toward his [brother’s] face. He said: 
“Brother, you have gone and left us, left us forever. But don’t look 
back. Go on. Just look forward. There is someone there to look after 
you. We are on this earth a short time. We shall meet you again ina 
short time. What you have on the face of this earth, what you had 
before we came, you leave with us. That is ours.’ Then he held his 
hands towards his face. He howled four times and then he sang: “I 
am coming to where the old people are.”’ (Then he put paint on the dead.) 

The second brother told his brothers: ‘“‘My brother is gone, no more 
to return, but his spirit is with us just the same. Well, brothers, there 
are three of us. There is something going to be in here with us. Two 
of us are going to try to do as brother said, but one of us, I don’t know 
which, is going to be mischievous. You boys look about. We have got 
to do things as well as we can on this earth.” 

Just as soon as he got through talking, the littlest one said: “Do you 
believe what brother said ?”’ ‘‘Aho,” said his brother. ‘‘You should not 
talk that way. There is going to be mischief among us as long as we live 
on this earth.” 

They buried their brother. He had told them he wanted to be buried 
in the ground. He had told his brothers: ‘““When you boys bury me, 
cover me up with dirt. There is something going to come out of there.” 
(The oldest Bear meant that he would be born again; that he would enter 
into a woman and be reborn.) 

They left their brother and went on. They hunted the others. They 
came to Eagle gens, where they had a nest. They saw no person, but the 
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nest where they could eat birds and snakes. ‘‘Well,” they said, “this 
must be some kind of big bird.’ Then they found another feather almost 
like the one they had. “Let’s match it up,” they said. They matched 
it up, and it was the same. There were people about the nest. Some 
were on the top of rocks. Some were on the nest. They came on four of 
them. They called themselves tcéxita.1 There were four of them. 

Bear gens said: ‘We saw your track away back. There must be a 
lot of you.” 

But there were only four. One was white tailed eagle with black tip, 
hégenu; gray eagle, héna; black eagle, hdka; and kingfisher (bald eagle), 
hakdiyine. They said that they had been scouring the country, and that 
they had located people somewhere up there. ‘‘Well, we will go along,” 
they said. Eagle gens said: ‘‘My friends, we are quite a lot here, why 
can’t we make a village ?’’ Bear gens said: ‘‘We have to have a woman 
to make a village.’ But no one knew what a woman was. ‘““We may 
find some over there,”’ they said. And they went. 

They came on Buffalo gens. They had their pipes. They showed their 
pipes to one another. Buffalo gens began to sing and raise thunder. 
Bear gens began to holler. They came near one another. Buffalo had a 
pipe and Bear had a pipe. Both pipes were pointed towards each other. 
Buffalo wanted Bear to smoke his pipe first, but Bear said: “No. You 
have to come and smoke my pipe first.” Buffalo said: “All right.”’ 
They smoked each other’s pipes, and so they were friends. Buffalo had 
two young girls. Nobody else had any. Buffalo told them that these two 
girls would bear increase. Besides that Buffalo had four different kinds 
of corn, blue, white, red and speckled gray, and pumpkin seeds. 

Buffalo said: ‘Well, my friends, my brother died. That is what 
grows out of the hill. I’ll give you the seeds to put in the ground. They 
are going to increase abundantly.” He had tobacco seeds which he gave 
to his friend, Bear. Bear took the seeds. 

They came together. They started to make a village and settle down. 
One young girl married into Bear gens; the other married into another 
gens. Before the girl gave birth, they were to name the child so that it 
would be great and holy. natthumi: Trying to Stand Up. Bear told 
Elk: “Go look. Where you find a good place, we are going to make a 
village.” Elk went and came back. He said: “Nothing suits me. I had 
rather be just the way I am.” Next Beaver went. He ran round. He 
found good water and a good place. He came back after fooling around 
inthe water. He said: ‘There is a great big lake up there.”’ “All right,” 
they said, ‘‘we shall see.’’ It was a terrible looking lake. There might 
be a devil in the lake. They had been there once before and they were 


‘A gens associated with Eagle. J. O. Dorsey gives it in ‘“‘Siouan Soci- 
ology,” RBAE No. 15: 240 as thunderbird. My informants could not 
translate it. 
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afraid of the water. They could not find anything. At last Buffalo went. 
He said: ‘All right, my friends, I have found a place and I have staked 
out a village, but nobody is going to go beyond it.”’ That is where Buffalo 
gens established the village. “Well, my friend, I am going to pitch 


my house here,” said Bear. “You fix it for me, for I do not want to get 


ahead of your power. You do it for me.” He, Buffalo, took tobacco 
and put it on the ground and said something. 

“This is your home right here. I give it to you,” said Buffalo. 

When they all came together in the village, they wanted to know who 
was going to be head man. They asked Bear what time of the year he 
had come out. “I came out of the earth in the fall,” he said. They said: 
“My friends, let us give him that day, all down through winter. That 
is his power.” When they gave him that, whenever they wanted to go 
on a buffalo hunt or a feast, he took the lead. The people could not go 
beyond that. When spring came Bear said: “‘Now, my friend, the power 
goes back to Buffalo gens. He must control all the summer round. 
Eagle gens controls summer and winter, all round.’ 


That is as far as I come. 


BEAR ORIGIN LEGEND? 


There used to be four. The first one was hégenu, the second héna, the 
third hdéka, and the fourth hdkaiyine. There was a place. They were 
thinking about going to a place. They hunted round. So they went and 
found Buffalo gens. They commenced talking to one another. Pretty 
soon they found that they were friends. Now they are our friends. He, 
Buffalo, would boss the day. If he wanted to make a good day, he 
could make it. If he wanted to make it bad, he could. 

The day belongs to Bear in the winter time. In the spring it belongs 
to Buffalo. From that time on they traded the day. Today they boss 
both ways. They have given one another the right. 

They went on and they found these Elk. That is the time they found 
the fire with Elk. They found another friend. They went on. 


MISSOURI BEAR ORIGIN LEGEND® 


In the beginning Bear lived in the water. After a while they wanted 
to come up on land to this earth. It was all ice. Warm weather came 
and the ice broke up. Then Bear came out and landed in a big bottom 
land. There was timber all round. They came on land in the big bottom 
and they ate wild cherries, grapes, and all kinds of fruit, plums, straw- 


1 This is doubtless a compliment to my interpreter who was Eagle gens. 
2 Told by T. H., Bear gens. 
3 Told by J. P., Missouri Bear gens. 
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perries, all of them. They lived there many years on fruit and animals 
that God had created. 

After a while, up above, Bear gens heard thunder. There were four 
of them. The oldest told his brothers: “I thought we were the only 
people here, but it looks as though others have been here. Do not go 
away. Maybe there are others.” They heard the thunder again. The 
oldest one said: ‘‘It looks as though that thunder is coming nearer.” 
He said: ‘“Maybe, up above, there is land. The people from up above 
are coming closer. Maybe we are going to see them.” 

That thunder noise went round in a circle. It went to where they had 
come up out of the water. “Now they are trailing us,” said the oldest. 
The oldest of Bear gens told the others: ‘Get ready. We don’t know 
what kind of gods are coming. We are going to meet them. We are going 
to see what kind of gods they are.” 

Now Eagle gens [the thunder] came to where Bear gens was. There 
was a big rain and a big wind. It damaged the timber and the land where 
they lived. Eagle gens said: ‘I thought I was the first one, but there 
are others here.” 

The oldest Bear told his youngest brother to go and see what kind of 
gods the strangers were: “‘Go and see what kind of people they are.” 
He saw them and came back. He said: “They are some kind of people; 
some kind of god.’’ The oldest said: ‘‘All right.’’ He got his pipe. He 
said: “Come and follow me. It does not make any difference what 
kind of people they are, whether they are mean or not. We are going 
to make their hearts good. Make them kind.” The oldest one started 
towards them, and the younger ones followed. He went towards Eagle. 

Song: Kicked the earth and the earth shook. 

He said: “Now let us go to meet them. We are going to make kind 
people out of them.”’ 

They came close together. The leader said to Eagle gens: “What 
kind of people are you?” Eagle gens said, ““‘We come from above. We 
are Eagle gens. We thought we had come here first, but we find you 
here.” Bear said to Eagle: ‘‘What are we going to do?” Eagle said: 
“Now you are here, we are going to make friends.” Bear gens said to 
Eagle: “If you have got anything holy with you bring it. Here is mine 
[pipe]. You smoke my pipe and I will smoke yours. We are going to be 
friends.” Bear said: ‘‘Have you got anything?” Eagle said: ‘No, 
Ihave got nothing with me just now.”’ Bear said: “Here is mine. You 
come and smoke my pipe.” 

They met. Eagle smoked Bear’s pipe. He said: “I have not got any- 
thing with me, but Iam going to give you one of my wings.”’ He gave him 
awing. After Eagle gens gave one of his wings to Bear, Bear received 
the wing. Bear said: “I am glad you gave me one of your wings. Now 





aes - : 
Friends in a ceremonial sense. 
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I am going to give you something, too.”” So Bear gens picked up a little 
Bear and gave him to Eagle gens. miitcine: Little Bear. Bear said to 
Eagle: ““Today we made friends. Now we are going to live together and 
make a village. What children I have, female, shall be yours; in the 
same way your girls are mine and your boys are mine. They shall marry 
together.” Bear said to Eagle: ‘‘Now to the end of the world we are 
going to carry our blood in one way. One blood (like thoroughbred 
horse). No other.” Bear said: “We are going to live together. You go 
back and come back, and we shall live together. When you come, we are 
going to have fire. When you are out of fire, I shall give you fire. When 
I am out of fire, you will give me yours. We are going to live this way 
as long as we are on the earth.’’ The oldest Bear said: ‘Now you must 
build your fire, and I am going to build mine. It is going to be this way 
till the end of the world. Now while we are going through this life, other 
people will come. But we are not going to let each other go. We are 
going to be friends and stay together to the end of this world.” 

They came together and they had a council. Bear said: ‘‘Now, my 
friend, the grass has come up. When the animals get in shape, we are 
going to hunt buffalo. Now.” 

Bear gens, one of them who understood how to take the lead, who 
knew it, took the lead. They all followed him west to hunt buffalo. His 
gens had Indian tobacco. The leader in Bear gens would get one man 
from Eagle gens and then one from his own gens to go ahead and see if 
they could locate buffalo. These went ahead and located some buffalo. 
They said: ‘There are some buffalo over there.’’ They got close to where 
they were. The leader took his tobacco and prayed, “You have given 
me this animal to live on. There is nothing wrong. Everything is 
peaceful.’”” He made a motion. He told the wind that he did not want 
it to blow towards the buffalo. He talked to the wind so that the wind 
blew away from the buffalo. ‘‘Now you are going to kill buffalo,” he 
said. Just like a fence, he made a motion with his arms as if enclosing 
the buffalo so that they could not get away. 

They killed the buffalo. One man, perhaps, killed two or three. They 
[companions] gathered where he had killed one. Five or six were there. 
They were butchering it. He [the killer] said: ‘“‘Which one came first ?” 
The first man he called by his relationship term. He gave him the best 
meat. The second he gave the next best meat. The third he gave the 
breast and belly. The fourth he gave a leg and shoulder. The fifth he 
gave the other haunch and shoulder. The sixth he gave both ribs, guts, 
and backbone. He took for himself, the man that had killed the buffalo, 
just the hide, and went. 

After they had come home, Bear gens told his people: ‘‘Now you tan 
these buffalo hides, wear them, use them as blankets to keep the children 
warm.”’ After they had come back they cut the meat up and fixed it. 
(Cut sticks and bent them in hoops. Smoked the meat with buffalo 
chips one night, and then dried it and put it away.) 
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This was summer time. They came back in September. They came 
pack to the village. They lived there. There was no wrong done. After 
a while all the food began to go. Winter came. Bear gens called a feast 
with Eagle gens. He said: “All the meat we got this summer is gone. 
We shall have to go back again and get enough meat this winter to last 
us until we go again (on the summer hunt).”’ Bear gens said to Eagle 
gens: “I am going to turn everything over to you so that you take the 
lead.” Eagle gens said: “‘No. I don’t want to do that. You are my 
friend. You make a good road. You understand. I want to follow you.” 
Bear said: ‘“Now I am going to hold another feast before we go hunting.” 
So he called his gens and Eagle gens together. He filled up Eagle gens’ 
pipe with tobacco and smoked it toward the west, the direction in which 
they were going to go. Then they all smoked. Bear asked God: “We 
are going to go again. You must protect us and look after us until we 
get enough food for next summer.” So they smoked the pipe and 
cleaned the pipe and put the ashes on the earth. 


EAGLE ORIGIN LEGEND! 


At one time we lived in heaven, way up in heaven, many, many years 
ago. After a while we grew tired of living up there. Four men, they say, 
said: “Now let us try and get away from here and find another world.” 
The oldest was hégenu, the second héna, the third hdka, and the fourth 
was hakdiyine. They found a hole and they came down to this earth. 
The name is mohdnatyi-mi: Standing on the Earth. They started 
to walk on this earth. Walking, they looked around. “‘Oh what a pretty 
land,” they said. maiyo’p™i-mi: Pretty Land. It rained and thundered. 
Roiyine: Little Thunder; niyumapni: Rain Walking. It was a big rain, 
the grass and water seemed to flow together. nandd5oke: Walking Laid 
Flat. While they were walking, they came on bear tracks. They thought: 
“We were here first, but we don’t know.”’ The four men stopped and 
saw the tracks. They followed the tracks and came to them [Bear gens]. 
They met. Bear had his pipe. Eagle had his. So they smoked. Eagle 
smoked his pipe; Bear smoked Eagle’s. They were friends. So they are 
friends today. Since that time they have been living together. 

Bear had his pipe. (I don’t know what he did with it.) At that time 
he did not tell me [Eagle gens] where women came from. Bear Clan would 
marry my daughter, and I would marry their daughters. We are doing 
it yet. He would marry into Eagle gens; I would marry into Bear gens. 

We don’t know Jesus, but we do know wak*énta. That is the god we 
worshiped. In the spring of the year when the grass was coming up, when 


‘Told by G. W. D., Eagle gens, who was an orphan. He paid $10 for 
this fragment of Eagle Origin Legend which he got from a distant paternal 
uncle. 
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the trees were budding out, they would put up a tipi. All the Eagle 
gens would sit down inside. They had a fireplace. The old people sat 
down facing the East. They used a gourd. They sang all night. They 
prayed to God. They wanted us to live till today. One that understood! 
led. He had teaching from God. When the middle of the night came, 
we smoked. The Indian had his tobacco, Indian tobacco that was pure 
kinnikinnik. 

This is the prayer: “Give me a good road. Give me a good life. Let 
my children live forever.”” Then we puffed smoke towards heaven; 
puffed smoke and prayed; puffed, then lowered the pipe to the earth, 
Four times. They all smoked. 


Song: Landing on the Earth 
I. mi thi mo ha nai yi mi 
me dirt (earth) standing 
2. mi thi mo ha nai yi wika 
3. mo yi ne ma ha na mo ha nai yi wi 
shakes the earth standing in mud? 


BEAVER ORIGIN LEGEND? 


Away back, up in mékashidje, there was a village of these Otos. The 
different gens had villages to themselves along the river bottoms. They 
could see quite a way up the rivers. One day they saw some object, 
something shining. They drew it to the attention of the people. ‘Better 
watch that,” they said. So the people lined up along the bank and they 
watched. It was coming towards them. It was in the middle of the river 
and it kept coming closer. They said: ‘“We thought we were all the 
people in the world. It looks like that was a person. It must be another 
one of our people.” 

Beaver as he came closer, he saw people lined up, too. “I thought I 
was the only one on this earth. I have been looking for somebody. I must 
have come to the people I am looking for.’”” He came up the bank, and 
the people asked him: “What are you doing? Where are you going?” 

“T thought I was the only one [on the earth]. I was looking for some 
people, but now I have found you people.” 

The one that came in the water, [Beaver], called them younger brothers, 
but the ones on land said: ‘“‘No. You are our younger brother. We are 


1 i. e., knéw the ritual, had the right and the power. 

2 Repeat four times. 

* Told by F. K. (Rain God: Iowa). F. K.’s mother was an Oto, Beaver 
gens, and it was from her that he had this legend. According to F. K., women 
might repeat their gens origin legends but must stop at the origin of the 
sacred pipe. The sacred teachings of the peace pipe they were not allowed 
to tell though they might hear them. 
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on the land; you are in the water. Therefore you are our younger 
prother.”” That is what they told him. 

“Now since you call me younger brother, I realize that it is that way. 
I'll be your younger brother and I’m going to join you.” 

The people on dry land said he must be of some good, of some use. 
“He'll be useful someway,” they said. 

(When they saw the shining object, Beaver, that is where they got 
aname. gistidjigremt: Something Shining, F. patewe-mi: Oar) 

They invited him to meet the chief and brought him to the chief. The 
newcomer asked: “Brothers, what do you really eat? What is it you 
eat? I don’t think you people will eat what I eat.’’ (Beaver eats nothing 
but bark and trees — that is why he told them he did not think they 
ate what he ate.) 

He said: “I don’t think I can eat what you people eat. But now,” 
he said, ‘“‘we have come together. We shall live with each other for a 
long time. So I am going to eat what you people eat.” 

The people here had no shelter. They just had a little fire, each family. 
Beaver noticed that. He noticed the little fire and he saw where they 
roasted meat alongside the fire. ““Now,’’ he said, “I notice you are 
without a shelter. I am going to help you that much, so you will be 
under a shelter.” 

“That is good,” they said. “If there is any way you can help us, we 
shall be glad. You do what you think best,” they said. 

He said that the people were to line up. He went off from the people 
alittle ways and he made a fireplace. After he had completed it, he went 
round it singing. He had his thumb up. When he got through the song 
he went over to the east side of the fireplace and he moved his hand 
down. And all at once you could see nothing but mud lodges. You could 
see them all over. ‘‘Now, my elder brothers, this is for your people. Just 
select any of these lodges you think you can live in. Go ahead. Take 
your choice.”’ 

After he had placed everybody, there were some left towards the east. 
He said: ‘These will be mine. There are more left. If any of you want 
these to live in just pick them out. Now,” he said, “I am going after my 
people and use what are left.” 

“We are glad,” they said. ‘‘At one time we didn’t have anything more 
than a shelter. Now you have fixed it so that we are out of any weather. 
We are glad.” 

“I’m going after my children,” he [Beaver] said, “‘my people.” 

That night, following the day he told them that he was going after 
his children, everybody went to bed. Next daybreak they could hear 
in the vacant houses people hollering and talking and children crying. 
They said: ‘It looks as though somebody had come already and taken 
those places. That man must be a great man, a god or something,” they 
said. Now the chiefs got together. “This brother of ours is a very useful 
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man,”’ they said. ““Now we want to make a pipe. We are going to make 
a pipe. And we want this brother to go and look for the pipe stem, 
the wood for it.’’ 

They came to him and told him. “Brother, we have made a pipe. 
Now we should like you to go and look for the stem of this pipe,” they 
told him. : 

He started out and came to a place and found the wood. The wood 
was box elder. He started to work and brought it down. The tree fell 
towards the east. When the tree fell, the ground shook. That is the 
direction from which he brought the wood. witimpi: Useful. That is 
the name they gave him. They asked him: “How is it you have been 
so close in this part of the country with your people?” ‘‘Well,”’ he said, 
‘so far as I know I was created, and there was a creator above who made 
me and placed me in this water where I live. The creator up there is 
my grandfather,’ he said. “His name is Grandfather. He is the man 
that placed me here and gave me the name #d0a, Beaver. All the 
animals that are under the water belong to the water. He placed me 
ahead of them all.” 

“Now you are one of our people. We shall have one of your people 
as our chief,” they said. But he said: ‘“‘No. I don’t want to be anything 
like chief. I'll just be one of the people. The good food you have given 
me and my children, that is enough. I don’t want any more. That is 
enough.” 

From that time on people began to die off. From that time on Beaver 
gens were great spiritualists. 

They said: “He is a very useful man. He goes everywhere, travels, 
and knows a lot of things. Let us get him to be a chief.’’ They asked him, 
but he said, “No,” again. 

This man [Beaver] one night would drive in a herd of buffalo. The 
people would kill them and eat the buffalo. Next night he would drive 
in deer. They would kill the deer and eat them. Next night it would 
be bear. Then he would drive in elk. Beaver was the man who did 
all this.? 


That is as far as I know. 


BEAVER ORIGIN LEGEND” 


There lived in this big water, (nité), Bear gens. They left Beaver 
in that water, and they came away. When Bear gens came out of the 
river onto the land, they left Beaver away back, but when they came 


1 This appears to be the tale of the man with supernatural power who 
would drive in animals to the camp or village to be killed. It has a wide 
distribution especially among the people of the Northern Woodlands. 

* Told by J. P., Missouri Bear gens. 
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out, they saw Beaver tracks. When they came close, they saw Beaver 
tracks. They were wondering about this track. They had left him way 
back, but they saw the track. 0igdéxixene: Surprise at the Track. (Now 
we are going to call our dog a name. That is going to be the dog’s name. 
The dog’s color must be like beaver hide. He is to watch our tipis, our 
homes. That is a holy name for a dog. When a dog dies, they bury 
him, — they keep him until he dies.) 

Bear gens went and made a village, made his own holy tipi. It was 
a mud lodge. They began to talk, saying: ‘““Where is that man Beaver ? 
Which way did he go? Where did he go?”’ They wanted to find out 
which way he went. 

Bear said, “Let us look for our friend.”” While they were talking 
about him, there he came towards them. He had a stick in his mouth. 
Beaver said: ‘““You thought you had left me. You are going to make 
some kind of use of it (this stick).”” He brought it to them, to where 
the holy lodge was. Beaver came into the mud lodge. He went to the 
fireplace and dropped the stick onto the west end of the fireplace. (The 
leader sits to the west. Anything holy must be west of the fireplace.) 
When Beaver brought the stick and dropped it, Bear touched the earth, 
rubbed his hands together, and then rubbed them down the sides of 
Beaver’s head and shoulders. 

Bear said to Beaver: ‘““Thank you. I am glad you brought this pipe 
stem (stick). You did something good. It will be a benefit to people 
as long as we live, future to come.” 

Bear said to Beaver: ‘“‘Now my children, male and female, are yours, 
and your children, male and female, are mine.” 

Then they lived together, and they have a home together to this 
day. Eagle, Bear and Beaver lived together. Beaver brought the pipe 
stem to Bear and then to Eagle gens. Ever since that time Bear, Beaver 
and Eagle have been together that way. 

While Bear gens was in the water, this tattoo bundle was in the water. 
Bear had it with him. After Bear had come to land, Beaver brought 
the stem to him with which to make another pipe while he was on the 
land. He made another pipe so that he could get it quick when they 
tattooed. 

While they were in the holy mud lodge, the oldest Bear said: ““Now 
we must look for another person like Beaver, Bear and Eagle.” While 
they were talking, the last brother, wak*ontdk*ip"a, stepped outside 
and found Elk gens. He [Elk] had come there. When wak"ontak"ip"a 
went outside, Elk ran. wak"ontdk™ip"a said: “There is a person over 
the hill. It looks as though he wore a dress.” He went to Eagle and 
said: “There is some person out there. He is Elk gens.’’ Bear said to 
Eagle: “‘It doesn’t matter where he goes, we are going to get him. If he 
flies, you fly after him.” 

When they came to the hill, they chased him. This Elk, when they 
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were about to catch him, made a jump from one hill, over a second, 
to a third hill. Anyhow they caught him. After they caught him, 
Eagle gens wished to kill him. After they caught him, they stood in a 
circle with Elk in the middle. Bear asked him where he came from. 
Elk said to Bear and Eagle and Beaver: ‘‘People, I want to live.” 

“All right, you are going to live. But if you wear that dress round 
you, we are going to kill you.” 

They grabbed him and tore the dress up and put a g string on him. 
They threw the dress away. Elk said to Eagle, Bear, and Beaver: “] 
have got one good thing for you people. I want to work for you people.” 

Then they brought him to the holy house. Beaver said to Bear and 
Eagle: “Now you have brought him.” After they brought Elk into 
the mud lodge, the leader, Bear, said: ‘‘Now, hereafter, we are going 
to cook our food.” Bear said to Beaver: ‘‘Now, my friend, you go 
home and build your fire.” He said the same thing to Eagle. He said 
that he was going to build his own fire. Bear said to Elk: “Sit by the 
fire to the north of the door.” 

After they had the fireplace built, he said: “Now you see me. Watch 
what I am going to do.’’ He was about to build his own fire, and he 
told Elk to watch what he was going to do. It was noon. (The sun 
shining through the smoke hole of the mud lodge and striking the sacred 
fireplace signified when it was noon.) Bear told wak*ontakip"a to go 
out and get a young ash stick. He brought it. wak"ontak"ipa had 
some old grass and cottonwood bark and elm, all mixed up. He put 
them in the middle of the fireplace. The oldest Bear then told wak"ontak*- 
tp*a: ““Now you go ahead and build the fire.” wak*ontdk"ip"a said 
to his oldest brother: ‘“No. I won’t do it. I am not worthy. I don't 
understand.” Then the leader told the third brother to build the fire. 
He said: “No.” The leader told the second brother to build the fire, 
but he, too, said: “No. I am not worthy.” 

Then the oldest one said: ‘“Now watch me.” The leader said: “Now 
Elk get a red elm about a foot long.’’ So Elk got this. The oldest one 
then knelt down and broke an ash in two on his southern knee. (They 
are facing west.) He prayed to God. He sang and brought the ends 
of the wood towards one another. While he sang the last fourth of the 
song he brought the ends of the wood together and rubbed them towards 
the sun. The sun struck it, and fire started. Elk got the red elm and 
put it with them. 

Then the leader, Bear, got up and picked up the pipe. He told Elk to 
go and get one of Eagle gens and Beaver gens. They came. When they 
came in, they sat. The leader said: “I build my own fire. That man is 
going to be our waiter (Elk).” 

Then the oldest Bear got his pipe and went round the fireplace four 
times. Elk went round four times. Then Elk grabbed the stick (red 
elm), and lit Bear’s pipe. The leader of Bear gens told his brothers: 
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“When I am gone, let wak"ontdk™ip*a do it as I have done it.” He 
gave him the power. They all smoked. 

When he got through, the leader said to the people inside: ““Now 
the man that is going to take the pipe, he can not get angry. He is a 
eood man. He uses the pipe for good. If there is any trouble in the 
tribe, he fixes it. He makes peace. This pipe is even going to look after 
our food.”’ (In the village when the people are hungry and go to hunt, 
the leader points the pipe in the direction in which they are going to 
hunt and says: “You are going to kill such and such animals.’’) 

When the leader rose, after they had finished smoking, he said this: 
“Now we must all love one another. We must all like each other.” 
Beaver brought the pipe stem (of young cotton tree) to Eagle gens. 
Now then he used cotton tree bark and that ash stick (cottonwood 
stick pipe stem was brought to Eagle; the ash stick pipe stem to Bear). 
The grass he [the leader, Bear] shared with Eagle gens. The red elm 
he gave to Elk. That is the stick he [Elk] will use for lighting the pipe 
in any holy ceremonies. 


ELK ORIGIN LEGEND! 


When God created this world, when He completed it, He made 
everything, animals and everything. He made the Elk. God made him. 
He was Elk, yet he came as an animal. He came to an Indian track, 
a footprint. Then he came to Eagle, where he was. He found the Eagle 
gens. He said this: “I have got one good thing.”’ Eagle said to his gens: 
“Your friend says that he has one good thing.’’ They said: “Let us 
find out what it is.’’ Elk said: ‘“‘It is fire.”’ 

(Before we were acquainted with him we had no fire. We ate everything 
raw.)* Then the Eagle gens asked him what he had. He went down the 
bank. He blew his breath at the bank, and he made fire. (Since that 
time we cook everything.) 

There were four Elk. The oldest was hégenu, the next was héna, the 
third was haka, and the last hakdiyiye. 

Those four Elk came to Eagle and found Eagle, and they all came 
together as friends, and we have been friends since. Elk began to talk: 
“Let us make a village.’ Eagle had a village, and Elk made a village 
by Eagle. They settled together. In the Elk gens they consider themselves 
as superior to chiefs, Atine and huyemi, Emperor and Empress. When 
Elk came to Eagle gens, his gens made the chiefs: wayek"ihiwad, Chief 
Maker; wanek*ihiwaomi, Female Chief Maker. 


——$__ 


‘Told by S. B., Elk gens. 
* Comment by interpreter, Eagle gens. 
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BUFFALO ORIGIN LEGEND! 


Akikita said to J. P.: Sit over there. I am going to talk to you. Yoy 
are the only one. This is a holy word that I am going to give you. Yoy 
are going to live a long time. You will have no sickness. You will always 
be healthy. We Otos must have had a village somewhere. We were 
together. My Buffalo band is going to come to where we are. You had 
four grandfathers. They came from above into this world. When they 
came, they made buffalo wallows brimful of water, and there was lots 
of grazing and good grass. 

Four persons came from up there, the land above, and they came 
down here and went all over and located things. They talked to each 
other. They had been here from the spring until the dying of the grass 
in fall. Now they were ready to go home up in heaven. But one got 
sick and could not make it. He was the second brother. He died. They 
faced him north in the center of four buffalo wallows. 

The other three went back where they had come from to the upper 
world. In the last part of June, the three brothers wanted to retum 
and see where they had laid their brother. In the meantime lots of other 
buffalos had come down into this world where the dead buffalo was laid. 
The oldest brother said to the others: “‘Wait. It looks funny about 
brother, there where he lies.”’ 

Right where this second brother had died after they had come down, 
they stopped to watch. There was something queer about him. There 
were stalks of corn of all colors, blue, white, red and speckled gray, 
melons and vines loaded with striped melons and little pomegranites, 
and pumpkins and different kinds of vegetables grew where his body lay. 

So hégenu, the oldest, when he saw all that, like a buffalo when he 
gets angry, began to bellow and snort and throw himself down on the 
ground. He began to roll, and turned himself into a person. 

Then the herd of buffalo, the rest of them, turned into persons. When 
they had turned themselves into persons, they looked round and saw 
smoke. It was two villages, the Otos and Missouris. 

The oldest brother had these things that grew. He had the seeds. 


1 Told by J. P., Missouri Bear gens. When J. P. told me this legend he 
was so ill that he could barely speak. He had been sent home from the 
hospital at Pawnee to die. J. P., Missouri Bear gens, had been brought 
up by Akikita, Buffalo gens, his maternal grandfather. Although J. P. 
had no right to the Buffalo gens legend, because his grandfather had no 
other descendant and was fond of the boy, he was blessed with it. This 
account is obviously only a brief synopsis of a part of the original legend. 
Whether J. P. knew more, I was never able to discover because of his very 
serious illness. G. W. D., Eagle gens, his friend and my interpreter, told 
me that when he prayed before telling me the legend he talked to his father 
and mother and relations dead and gone asking for ‘‘everything good.” 
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He invited the other two villages to come to him. “I have brought 
different kinds of food for you.” 

So they smoked his pipe. After that he distributed the food he had, 
one grain to each person. Then he took the melon seeds and did the 
same. Then he told them to pick up the seeds and plant them. “From 
now on they will increase, children and all.” 

Seeds of all the other fruits they saw, pumpkins and vegetables, they 
distributed among the villages. , 

So those clans got together and became one village. It was the Oto 
and Missouri tribe. 

They gathered all this corn up and put it in four vessels, each color 
to itself, and let it stand in water. Then they put it out. When it came 
up, they reaped this corn. It was so precious that to this day they value 
it highly. From that time to the present it has been handed down 
how to plant this corn. My grandmother put out corn in brass kettles 


and let it soak. 


BUFFALO ORIGIN LEGEND! 


There were four buffalo in the world above, and they were trying 
to move. They wanted new land. They made up their minds that 
they were going to move. The first born went to look for land. He 
searched all over, but he did not find land and he came back. The 
second born went to look for land, but he did not find anything. Then 


‘the third born went to look for land, but he could find nothing. So the 


fourth son went to look. He came down and he viewed this land from 
above. He did not come to the land; he viewed it and went back. He 
went back and told his brothers: “I found a good land. Everything 
is good.” 

They talked to one another. They said: “Let us all go down there.” 
They started to move. The oldest started to roll. While he was rolling, 
he turned into a person. Then the second brother started to roll, but 
he could not turn himself into a person. The third brother rolled and 
became a person. And the fourth brother rolled and became a person. 


‘Told by G. W. D., Eagle gens, who for three months would not tell 
me this legend for he said it did not belong to him. However, when it ap- 
peared that I should have to leave without it, he suddenly consented to tell 
me what he knew. A legend which does not belong rightfully to the man 
who tells it is invalid as a blessing — and possibly dangerous to the teller. 
Legends, however, may in a sense be stolen. One man told me that he had 
to steal the Buffalo gens legend from his uncle by getting him drunk. This 
man refused to tell me the legend as he said his grandfather had told him it 
must never be exposed. As this man was known to be unreliable in every 
way and as it seemed highly doubtful if any information he gave me was 
to be trusted, I declined to bid for his services. 
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The one that could not turn himself into a person stayed. The other three 
came down to this land. 

After they had come to this land, in time, the oldest went back up 
to see his brother. This buffalo had died. From his stomach something 
was budding out. So he went back and told the other brothers. “Something 
is piercing your brother’s stomach,” he told them. 

So the third born went back to see. He saw that the thing had two 
leaves. It had forked by this time. 

Then the youngest brother went. The thing had jointed. It had 
grown quite a bit. Each one would go now and then to see how it was 
growing. Meantime it began to tassle and have silk and become ripe, 
It was the corn. So after it got ripe, the three brothers reaped it and 
brought it down to this earth. That is how the Indian got this corn, 
Someway they all had the seeds, all of them. 


HOOT OWL ORIGIN LEGEND! 


It was told us in the beginning that there was nothing. Further back 
than can be remembered there was no person. Hoot Owl came from 
across a great water. He landed on this beautiful earth. He lit for the 
first time on a tree. nadji'dje-emi: Lighting on a Tree. With the first 
owl were his three brothers. The oldest one told his brothers that this 
was a pretty earth they had come to. The oldest one said: ‘‘We shall 
go on a little further. Further on we may find a better land.”’ 

The second brother flew down and touched the ground, and turned 
into a person. mohdnatyi-mi: Standing on the Earth. Then the others 
flew down and they turned into persons. The oldest one asked: ‘“What 
shall we do? Let us do something.”’ 

So they got to work and made a little shelter out of grass. Then they 
began to plan. They must hunt. So they began to make themselves 
bows and arrows. They planned to hunt about and try to find something. 
The third brother went out to hunt and he was gone four days. On the 
fourth day he came to a rocky mound covered with hedges. On the 
mound the leaves were red and there was a stony place. He found four 


grains of blue corn. When he found these four grains of corn he was 


1 Told by S. M., Hoot Owl gens. When S. M. was told this legend by his 
father, the son failed to make the validating gifts of tobacco and presents. 
S. M.’s mother, who was a witness, made her son give his father the neces- 
sary gifts and ‘‘fixed it up the way it ought to be.’”” When it came to telling 
me the origin legend, S. M. was frankly afraid of what the consequences 
might be. He was afraid that some injury might befall him or his child. 
Therefore he turned to his mother and persuaded her to tell me. It was 
S. M., however, who accepted the tobacco and my presents and who made 
the necessary prayer to wak"onta. I was told there was more to the legend 
that was “deeper” and more esoteric: How men might turn into animals. 
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surprised. He examined them and wondered what could be done with 
them. He planned to go back to his brothers. He thought, they could 
be put back into the ground. 

He brought these grains of corn back and he told his brothers: ‘I have 
found something good. Let us plan. I believe we could plant them. 
Maybe they might grow. We could make something out of them.” 

So they got a crooked stick and began to dig the ground. They made 
a big mound. Each of the four brothers got a grain apiece. They put 
a grain in the direction of each of the four winds, North, East, South 
and West. They went to see their corn every day. Finally they saw 
something budding out of the earth. The third brother saw this first. 
iwaxrdke-emi: Piercing through the Ground. They went back again 
in four days. They found a little plant with the leaves forked out. 
luydtce-emi: Leaves Forking. 

Meanwhile they were scouting around. The oldest brother said, about 
the time the corn was ready to make: “‘I believe this is good to eat. But 
we are going to save more of it than we eat. There’ll be an ear apiece, 
four ears, that are going to be saved as seed.’ They ate the rest. That 
is the first thing they succeeded in hunting. Meanwhile they had killed 
animals, but this corn was the most holy thing, because they had raised it. 

Sometimes one brother would go out and come back in a few days. 
Then the oldest one stayed out and did not come back. In the meantime 
he found a red stone. He began to whittle it. He made a pipe. He came 
back after he had made the pipe. He had made a hole in it. But it was 
not complete. 

When he came back, he said that he had made something good, and 
he wanted his brothers to plan something else for it. The second born 
said: ‘I believe I could make a stem for it.”” So he planned which kind 
of wood to use for a stem. He selected the young walnut. He said: “It 
has a marrow in it that can be drawn out.” So the second born made a 
pipe stem. He tried it and it drew. 

The oldest said: ‘This is a good thing. But there is something lacking 
yet. We need something to use in this pipe.” Then the third brother 
said: “I think I have found what should be used in here. I have found a 
lot of it. I’ll go and get it.” He said: ‘‘That thing is tobacco.” 

“This pipe is something we have made and it is very precious to us, 
and we are going to make it holy,” they said. 

They had been killing now and then. They killed an otter. The pipe 
was very sacred. They made a tobacco pouch for it of the otter hide. 
The oldest one said: ‘Now we have got everything complete.” They 
wanted to smoke it, but they did not know how. So the oldest asked his 
brothers. 

The fourth brother said: ‘I believe I could do something with this. 
But before I do this thing, I am going to try it out there. If it works, I 
am going to bring it back to you.”’ So the youngest went out. He went 
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out and in the meantime he tried to make a pipe. But he got hold of 
the wrong rock. He could not use it as it was flint. When he struck the 
flint, it made a spark. So he took up some grass and twisted it into a 
bundle. Then he struck the flint. He struck it once, twice, three times, 
On the fourth time the spark lit the grass. He made fire. 

When he came back to his brothers, he said that he had found out 
what he had gone for. He said that he had come back to finish it. ‘Now 
they are going to call this thing the fire maker,’’ he said. He said that 
he was going to add a holy thing, fire, to their pipe. When he came 
back he got four pieces of wood, red elm, and he got grass and fixed 
it as he had fixed it before. Now he was going to make fire. He put the 
four pieces of wood one on top of the other like a wedge pointing west. 
Then he put the grass in the center of the wedge. When he had gone 
out to try it first, it had taken four strokes to light, but this time it 
caught fire at the first stroke. 

Now the brother said: ‘All of us have found something.” They were 
very glad that all had helped. It took four to make a holy thing. They 
said: ‘‘We are going to make a holy bundle now that we have made 
something good. It is holy. Generations of red men are going to call 
this a holy pipe. It is going to go a long ways.”’ 

After they had made this holy thing, they lit their pipe. They puffed 
out smoke. It seemed that when they finished the pipe they had to 
use it to talk to somebody. The oldest brother said: “There must be an 
all-maker who made all things. When we talk to him we must always 
ask for good things. The hole in the stem is a little hole, but it stands for 
a big thing. What we ask for is going to be good. When everything 
is beginning to turn green and when the grass gets brown in the fall, 
we are going to take this pipe out ; or maybe when something happens to 
somebody. We want good health, the good way. We are going toask that.” 

The oldest brother then said to the youngest brother: ‘‘You caused 
this fire. Now light this pipe for me.”’ 

He faced north; the youngest brother faced south. (The pipe always 
goes according to the sun.) They were all standing in a row. The 
youngest lit the pipe for the oldest who took four puffs, turned the pipe 
round four times, and then handed it to the second brother. He took 
four puffs, turned the pipe four times, and handed it to the third brother 
who did the same and in his turn handed it to the fourth. 

After they got through smoking, they took the pipe from the stem 
and laid them on the tanned hide of a little speckled deer which they had 
killed. They put the stick for cleaning the pipe with it and tied it (the 
bundle) up with long leather strips. That was a holy bundle. Now they 
got tobacco and tied it in a big bunch to that holy bundle. 

After they had lit on this earth and made their bundle, the oldest 
brother said: ‘Let us go further. Take our one good thing and travel 
further. Maybe we shall find some other good things.”’ 
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They travelled looking for another place. In the meantime they 
hunted and were joyful at the same time. After a while they came to a 
village. That was Buffalo gens. They were the first people they found. 
After they saw one another, they feared one another. 

“We have found some people,” the oldest said, ‘but it seems they 
are not right. Be careful. But in case they do anything wrong, do 
your best.” 

They stopped apart from one another. The others did the same. 

Owl gens said: ‘‘What are you doing here ?”’ Buffalo gens said: ‘‘What 
are you doing here? We are here in a village. We are located here.” 

Owl gens had thought that they were the only ones. The youngest 
said: “There are more of them than there are of us. Let us join them and 
make a village with them.” 

There were four Buffalo gens men, and they had two sisters with 
them. 

The oldest brother said: ‘‘What are we going to do today? Today 
is the time we should be friends.” 

The oldest Hoot Owl said: “‘I have something good with me. But you 
already have a village so I guess you have a good thing, too. Here is 
mine.” 

He showed him his bundle. Buffalo gens had one. They showed 
theirs. Owl gens said: “I am going to open up my good thing. You 
open up yours. I am going to smoke my pipe four times and then let 
you smoke mine four times. You do the same with yours.” 

Owl gens smoked first, and then Buffalo gens. Owl gens told him: 
“I call it the holy pipe, what I have here.” 

Then they became friends and shook hands. 

Buffalo gens said: ‘“‘That is what I call mine, too.” 

After these two met, others came. There were seven pipes and that 
made the seven chiefs of the Oto tribe. They all got together and lived 
happily together in villages. There was hunting and dancing and 
everything good. They must have lived a long time together that way. 

The Buffalo were living that way a long time, hunting and having 
a good time. There was a daughter born to one of the chiefs. When 
she was grown up into a good sized child, they wanted to do something 
great for her. Her father wanted her to grow up like a grown up woman. 
“I want to do something for her,” he said. Well, he began to plan 
and plan. 

He planned to put a mark on his daughter, to put a tattoo mark on her 
forehead. Her mother liked that. ‘“That is good,” she said. “Whatever 
you plan, let it be done.”’ That is how it started. 

Buffalo gens borrows a pipe from Owl gens when he is going to 
tattoo his daughter. He takes a blanket and tobacco and gives it toa 
man with a pipe. The blanket is green, representing the green grass 
coming up. No matter what the man may have planned to do, he must 
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put everything aside until his tattoo ceremony is finished and the 
borrowed pipe is returned. Before he puts his pipe down on the blanket 
ready to receive it, he takes tobacco and sprinkles it to Mother Earth, 
Then he undoes the sacred bundle, takes out the pipe and lays it on the 
blanket. When he sprinkles the tobacco, he sings: “I am going to open 
the old bundle.”’ He sings this four times and sprinkles the tobacco 
four times. Then he unwraps the bundle. When he gets through, he 
takes tobacco and fills the pipes and hands it to the man. Meantime 
the man who is having the tattooing done has a man who is going to do 
the holy tattooing on the west side. The people to be present bring 
their tobacco and offerings and enter the tipi. Those who bring tobacco 
are entitled to hear the talk. The people spend the night singing and 
talking and giving out names. They put out sticks for the people they 
are going to ask to the ceremony on the morrow. Again this ceremony 
represents the sacred four. The pipe is one, the holy meeting at night 
is two, the stem of the pipe is three, and the youngest brother who 
lights the pipe is four. 

Just about the time the sun is rising is the time they put the mark 
on their daughter. Buffalo gens already has the sacred tattoo bundle. 
They take willow to make the charcoal for the sacred mark. They take 
their daughter out. The two men with the pipes follow her. She goes 
round the circle in front of the tipi and faces north at the north end of 
the circle, the pipe bearers standing one on the east and one on the west 
of her. The youngest has already four red elm sticks burning. He takes 
one brand to light the pipes. The fire carrier lights the pipes. He sings 
four times, sprinkling the tobacco, and singing about the pipes. “She 
is smoking (a long sound representing a long breath, long life). From 
deer skin comes this good thing. When I landed on this earth, I found 
this. I am glad.”’ He smokes first, then lets her smoke, then smokes 
again. Each smokes four times. When he gets through with her, the 
pipe bearers make all those present smoke. When they get through, 
the pipe bearers take their place again and offer the pipes to all the people 
who want to smoke. To touch the pipe is to get a blessing. All want a 
good road, long life, and no sickness. 

Whatever the daughter is sitting on, all goes to the one who tattoos 
the girl. The blanket or horse on the pole goes to the pipe bearer. Those 
sitting down who had invitation sticks sent to them are now going to 
receive what was for them on the pole. Now they make holy food. All 
those present must taste of that. 

Sometimes they use red, sometimes green paint to circle the girl's 
face. It means a good day. 

Buffalo gens uses his own pipe and borrows the other from a friend. 
Even if there are three girls being tattooed at once, there are only the 
two pipes. 
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BIG GOD ORIGIN LEGEND (10WA)! 


We came from just below where the sun rises. From the beginning 
we had found Wolf, Bear, Buffalo and Eagle. We had found them. When 
He looked down, He could see the villages of the gens down there. ‘You 
go down and mingle with the people there,” He said. So he (Big God) 
came down. He lit on a limb. And that is where they got the name 
nadjidje: Lighting on a Limb. When he came there and lit on a limb, 
all those other gens looked up to him. So that is a name istddape: All 
Look Towards Him. And they all said: ‘He is a god.” And they said: 
“Where he comes from, there must be land up there. Now he will talk. 
We must talk to him.”’ They asked him: “Can you talk?” He said: 
“Yes.” They asked him: “You are a god and you come from above. 
Is there land up there ?”’ He said: ‘‘Yes.”” He said: “There is land up 
there and a people just like you. God, He is above all. He is the one 
who created you people down here.” 

They asked him if they had a leader up above. He said: “Yes. That 
is God, maé, the Creator. He is the one who made you, who created 
you people down here. Everything you see, trees, grass, He made it. 
He made everything for you. But one thing you have not got is fire. 
God sent me here to see you people. He is the one who sent me here 
to see you. I have come. He is god of all, but there are some He has 
beside him, whéxéne: Big Hill, k’>6mani: Thunder Man, ahixone: Big 
Wing and lugrimape: Lightning. Thunder man is in charge of the rain. 
There are seven gods that travel in the air. (There are two names in 
there, iwdbage: Bloody Mouth, wap*id: Make Things Good.) Our Creator 
has sent me here that I might bring this fire to you. Now I am going 
to light on the ground. mohdnaiyi: Stepping on the Ground.” 

He asked Wolf gens: ‘“‘How do you eat and how do you prepare your 
food ?”” 

Wolf gens said: ‘“‘We prepare our food raw. We have nothing to 
cook with.” 

Then Big God said: ‘I have come here to stay with you and I have 
brought this fire for you that you might use it the rest of your days. 
There is no end to it.” 

So when he brought the fire, p*et’dnidjimi: Bringing Fire (F.), he went 
out and made a shaving. He fixed it up, made a fireplace, and placed 
the shaving in there. He went round the fireplace, looked east, and 
picked up a flint rock. He turned round and threw it where the shaving 
was. Just a little blaze sprang up. The people said: “That is going 
to go out.” But he said: “No. That is never going to go out.” (Take 


‘Told by F. K. (Iowa), Big God or Rain God gens. The Rain God of the 
lowa and the Eagle of the Oto-Missouri were considered almost identical. 
Compare also the Winnebago Thunder Bird, Radin, RBAE 37: 207 et seq. 
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this lightning. It starts a fire that never goes out. That is the way it 
started from the beginning. It never goes out.) : 

He said: “We could have fire all over, everywhere in the country, 
It will be used in homes and so’be kept burning forever. In this way you 
can use it. Now we shall place this fire in the hands of the chiefs, the 
four chiefs representing the four winds, East, West, North and South.” 

He said: ““You want to keep this fire going. Never let it go out. If 
at one place it should go out, somebody bring tobacco and light the fire 
from another’s fire.”’ 

He said: “You have been eating things raw, wa0ak*éludje: Eating 
Things Raw, but now I have brought you this fire that you may use this 
fire and cook things to eat. I’m going to show you. There are four deer 
over there. Go get them. On this other side there is a bunch of pigeons, 
Get four bunches of pigeons. I am going to show you.”’ 

He picked out four persons. These four persons were children in one 
family, hégenu, héna, haka, and hakdiyive. These four persons were in 
Bear gens. ‘The first four go after the deer,’’ he said. ‘The second 
four [from Eagle gens] go after the pigeons.” 

One of the Bear gens said: “‘Those deer are pretty fast. How are we 
going to catch them ?”’ 

He said: ‘‘“No. Go on over there and catch them. They are over 
there.”’ 

Eagle gens, the third boy, said: “It looks, nadjidje, as though you 
were just saying that to us. They are pretty fast.” (That is where lots 
of us come from, doubting a thing like that.) 

“No. I mean you to get them. They are over there.” 

They went after them and got them and brought them. There was a 
deer hide spread out, just so, white, and they placed the deer on the 
deer hide. So the other group went after pigeon. When they got there 
[to where the pigeons lay], there were already four bunches, packed and 
prepared, so they got them. 

When they brought the meat, deer and pigeon, they opened them up 
and started to prepare them. He said: ‘Everybody sit around and 
watch me, everything I do. I am going to show you,” he said. The first 
movement he made, he got little bits of live coal and laid them along 
the fireplace. The fire just blazed straight up. That is where they get 
the name p*étci: Fire. He went to work. They did not know he had 
a knife, and he cut up the meat with a flint rock knife. He placed the 
meat alongside of the fire to roast. He pierced the pigeons with a stick 
and lined them up along the fire. The people sat around and watched. 
There were four deer and four bunches of pigeon. ‘“This won’t go round,” 
they said. 

After he had roasted the meat, he made four bundles of deer and pigeon, 
and he placed the bundles of meat before Eagle, Bear, Wolf and Buffalo. 
These four gens got these bundles and began to distribute the food, just 
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a small bit to each person. They said it would not be enough, but when 
they started eating, they could not eat them up. They just ate and ate 
and ate and ate. 

Now after they got through eating, the leader said: “This is where 
[’'ll be. I’m going to be one of you now. From where we originated, just 
below the sunrise, we were one tribe. Now at that place there, the people 
never got sick, never died.” 

When they started travelling westward, they lived at one place two 
or four years. When the village got old, they looked around for a better 
place to reestablish their village. They would light a fire [on the new 
site], and then build their new village again. Whenever they decided 
to move, they would take fire and go to that certain spot and place 
the fire there. 

They decided to move, to make fire over there. The people went out 
to establish this fire, but said: ‘““We can’t build it.”” They came back 
and made a complaint. They said: “Leader, we can not build a fire. 
We believe the fire has been taken back.” 

He said: ‘““Something has caused that, and it will be known to the 
people. Now I am going to show you. I am going to select two men, 
the Eagle and the Buffalo, and I am going to give them power to make 
this fire.”” 

So two persons went there and started the fire again. At that time 
the fire did not burn as it ought. The people had a hard time. They 
had lots of meat, but they could not roast it because the fire would not 
burn properly. Everybody came over there. They built a fire in every 
house. But one could not start his fire. He said: ‘‘Leader, what is the 
matter? I can not start my fire.” 

Well, the leader called everybody together again. He told the people. 
He said: ‘‘This person can not start his fire, but something has caused 
that, and it is his own fault.” 

This was the cause of that.. He [the leader] said his wife was the 
cause of that. She had her monthly period. At that time she ate outside, 
and she ate there right in the bunch. He said: ‘““You must watch this 
hereafter. If a woman gets sick that way, after four days clean out 
your fireplace and keep it clean. Then it will go on.’ To everybody he 
gave that advice. 

He said: ‘“‘That isn’t all. There are other things and other people 
watching us. As we go along in this life, there is a time when it will 
come to an end. When we die we take this fire back to where we came 
from. So now when we die, after a death, clean out your fireplaces and 
then start the fire again and it will continue.” 

The people started. As they went along they came to a place called 
ni'té, by some big river that leads right up to mokashudje. From there 
they moved and moved and moved and moved, westward. At last 
they came to plains and they scattered out. The tribe had different 
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chiefs and leaders. Finally game got scarce. They (the Iowa) wanted 
to look for sinew, and so they started out. The second one said: “J 
believe I shall go out, too.”” He went north and became Omaha. And the 
third one, they went to a place where there was nothing but fish, hotéye, 
Winnebago. The last one said: ‘‘I am going to stay right here.” He was 
utatci, Missouri. 


THE CREATION OF THE HOLY MUD LODGE! 


When Bear gens was going to establish the holy mud lodge, the oldest 
of the four brothers cried for two days. After he got through crying two 
days, he told his other three brothers: “Now, we are going to put up 
this holy lodge. Now, we are going to measure this house.”” He measured 
it. There were four poles, south, west, north and east. He dug the holes 
with his rock (flint) knife. Before he dug the holes he prayed to God 
and put tobacco down where he was going to dig. He knelt down and 
prayed to God and Earth. “Mother Earth, I am going to dig a hole 
in you, and I am going to put up a holy mud lodge that I am going to 
live under.”’ 

He set up the southern corner post of young cotton tree about eight 
inches in diameter. That was the same cotton Beaver had brought 
for a pipe stem. All four corner posts were of cottonwood. The two 
corner posts for the doorway were of ash, and two others for the doorway 
entrance were also ash. The leader said: “This is what I use to build 
my holy.house, what Beaver brought to Bear and Eagle gens.’”’ Then 
the leader said: ‘““Now, I am going to use my own timber.”’ (Red elm 
is used for the outside circle of eight corner posts. They hew and split 
the elm.) 

The leader said: “There is a tree that grows along the river. We are 
going to use it to put on top [rafters].”” They got it. It was a willow. 
“That is the tree we are going to use. And that is the way it is going 
to be with our children to come. (Children will be as thick as willow 
shoots.) Maybe some other tribe will come and make a village with us.” 

When they put the rafters together, the house was round. They 
tied the small willow shoots outside all round the roof, crossways. The 
leader said after he completed it, the rafters and everything: “I have 
thought about all different kinds of animals. I have thought about 
this grass. And different kinds of fowls. The fowls get this grass to 
make a nest out of it. That is the grass we are going to put outside the 
rafters. We are going to use it to represent a bird’s nest.”’ 

After they got through putting grass on the top, the leader said: 
‘“‘Now then, Bear, Eagle and Beaver, go hunt.” Then the leader told 

1 Told by J. P., Missouri Bear gens. This is a part of Bear gens origin 
legend though it was related to me separately. 
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Elk gens: ‘““You make a fire outside this holy lodge.” The hunters 
came back. They had killed lots of deer. The leader called Eagle, Beaver 
and Bear gens together. Elk gens cooked the food. After the food was 
cooked, he called the three gens. They all made a big circle. The leader 
said: “Now we are going to pray.” He knelt down on Mother Earth 
and prayed to God. He told God this way: ‘“‘God, I am going to dig 
Mother Earth and put on it this holy lodge I built for you and for my 
people. This holy house I built. I want this holy house under you, and 
I shall be under this holy house.” 

When they got through eating, the leader told them to go ahead and 
dig the earth and finish the holy mud lodge. So they finished that day. 
Then the leader said to Eagle gens: ‘‘You go ahead and build one of 
your own.” And he told Beaver and Elk to go and build their own. 
After they got through Bear gens leader ordered Beaver to give one 
of the sticks that burns to Elk gens so that he could use that fire for 
anything they did. Ever since they have been doing that. The leader 
said to Elk gens: ‘You see this house that we have built. Eagle gives 
you one of his corner posts, Beaver gives you one of his corner posts, 
and I give you one of my corner posts. The fourth is your corner post. 
Now you are going to build one.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AFTERMATH: A Supplement to the Golden Bough. James G. Frazer, 
(494 pp. $ 3.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937.) 


To students of society, of religion, of mediaeval romance, of Greek and 
Latin literature, the Golden Bough has been the beginning and end of anthro. 
pological knowledge and of folkloristic interpretation, the repository and 
systematization of the strange customs of men. To the Golden Bough, Sir 
James George Frazer now publishes a supplement. Topic by topic, he adds 
new examples to his original store, gleaned almost exclusively from Oceania 
and Africa. 

Theory as such plays only a small part in the book. The author’s classi- 
fication of magical practices is briefly restated. His method is implicit and 
apparent, however, in his selection and arrangement of material, in his 
assignment of motivation and purpose to the assembly of disparate acts. One 
wonders how many of his conclusions would stand, if his approach were not 
atomistic; if, for example, a man’s avoidance of his mother-in-law were seen 
as a vital, inseparable constituent of a whole culture; if, at the very least, 
attitudes and practices were considered in their completeness. Instead, we 
find a custom such as mother-in-law avoidance shattered, with its fragments 
appearing in different chapters, labelled variously as: tabooed acts, tabooed 
words, tabooed persons, tabooed things. 

In Aftermath, the legion of customs have remained, of necessity, just so 
many discrete acts, given extraneous coherence and motivation by one who 
has remained throughout in attitude a collector or a spectator in a museum. 
It is no wonder that, after many years of preoccupation with such apparently 
irrational practices and beliefs, the author is left in sadness over this ‘“‘dark 
... tragic chronicle of error and folly, of fruitless endeavor, wasted time and 
blighted hopes.”’ 

It is difficult to speak of Aftermath alone. It stands or falls with the 
Golden Bough. According to the author his works “‘will live, if at all, ... for 
the sake of the facts which they record.”” And to the folklorist and the 
anthropologist the value of Aftermath lies in this, in its wealth of collected 
material. 


Vassar College. D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE. 


Don Gypsy. Walter Starkie. (525 pp., illus. $ 3.50. New York: E. P. 

Dutton, 1937.) 

Don Gypsy is an excellent literary cocktail, or rather, a Sherry Flip made 
from an old Spanish Amontillado and served with a substantial canapé. It 
has the froth of buffoonery, the sugar of entertainment, the lemon juice of 
sour experience, a dash of bitters, some grains of sex spice and the nutritious 
yolk of an egg. In his prologue the author says: “‘All he claims is a tiny dose 
of Pantagruelian jollity of mind pickled in the scorn of fortune.’’ Do not 
take this too seriously. He is a genuine scholar, a Romany Rye, a man who 
knows his Spain, the top and the bottom, and a musician who knows not 
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only about music, but how to record and play — I have heard him fiddle 
tunes of his own harvesting. 

Starkie has told the story of his fun in stepping out of his professorial skin 
and being for a while a musical picaroon earning his bread — and wine — 
as he wandered from Morocco through Andalusia to La Mancha. Though 
frankly following a hobby, he has a nose for truth and hands on to his 
reader many bits of knowledge gained in different ways: actual seeing; 
the talk of those who know; the reading of rare books. There is much for 
the student of folklore, as well as for the fireside traveller who likes his 
hardships vicariously; there is something for the student of literary back- 
grounds and for the musician especially. There is even a glimpse of the 
misery behind the scenes in Spain, which helps explain the ferocity of the 
last civil war. Spain, ‘“The Land of Joy,” has long been a land of sorrows. 
As the copla in the dedication says: 


“Yo soy como el pajarito 
Que canta cuando se muere.’ 


The book has a special appeal for me as it covers much the same ground 
as two of mine, now out of print, Nights and Days on the Gypsy Trail and 
Deep Song, in which I followed the footsteps of a predecessor, George Borrow. 
If the Gypsy haunts remain unchanged year after year, the elusive haunters 
vary. Walter Starkie has produced a new cast of actors in the old settings. 

Having stated that Don Gypsy is decidedly worthwhile and entertaining, in 
fairness to the author and reader, let me point out a few differences of opinion. 

The incident of “‘the stolen child’’ does not convince me that Gypsies steal 
children, no matter what Don Blas may have said. Nothing is impossible; 
and Sarvao is not a typical Rom; but I feel that the chapter leaves a false 
impression. 

If there is a tendency at times to paint the picture somewhat black, there 
is also one to put a pink veil in front of the reader’s eyes. I know the Kasbah 
of Tetuan better than I should, and met some very curious characters there, 
but in spite of the fact that in a nocturne a factory chimney may outdo a 
campanile, I cannot be made to see the Kasbah or its inhabitants in a 
roseate light or even half-light. 

It is hard, too, for me to picture a person who enjoys Gypsy music, walking 
out depressed from a concert in which Ramén Montoya played the guitar, 
no matter how unruly the audience or cheap the rest of the program. Such 
performances are annoying in various ways, I admit. I remember one that 
began with a riot; but Don Ramén’s falsetas, paseos, and vasgueado compen- 
sated for all. 

Much nonsense has been written on the subject of ‘‘flamenco,’’ chiefly 
by Northern Spaniards jealous of the popularity of Andalusia with the 
tourist. Starkie has added little to the vexed discussion. Some of his scorn 
of the flamenco sounds like a re-echo of opinions. He has left the general 
problem as muddled as before. Flamenco is simply another term for Gypsy, 
with special connotations, for which reason I can assure him, as a compliment, 
that his book is one of the most flamenco I have ever read. 

His knowledge of Romanies shows a marked advance over that in 
Raggle-Taggle. It is equally well if not better written, with the same rollick- 
ing, unbuttoned style, full of gracia. 
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Parts which I liked particularly were that dealing with the oriental att. 
tude toward music; the description of the Nomad Coppersmiths, a variety of 
Gypsy that is very colorful and numerous in North and South America: 
the singing of Camacho; and the ‘‘Garden of the Musician,” de Falla. 

These ‘‘adventures’’ and misadventures ‘“‘with a fiddle’”’ are stimulating 
and hearty. It is a book to keep on one’s shelf as a charm against a dull day, 


Tucson, Arizona. IRVING Brown, 


OLD SPAIN IN OuR SOUTHWEST. Nina Otero. (192 pp., illus. $ 2.00. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936.) 


In this day and age, when things Southwestern are on the ascendency, 
there is so much written about “Spanish heritage,’”’ so many interpretations 
given to “‘Spanish character” and “Hispanic psychology,’’ that it is hard to 
find anything really new and different. 

Many of those who believe they have gotten an understanding of this 
phase of Southwestern culture are simply giving us their own impressions 
rather than the essence of what is commonly called Spanish culture. Occa- 
sionally, some intelligent author rids himself of the sickening sentimentality 
and romanticism that ails so many Southwestern writers today, and strikes 
a note of genuineness. 

This lamentable situation is the result of trying to ‘‘absorb’’ culture by 
going native or by becoming sophisticated. To those who have grown into 
a culture and particularly those deeply rooted in many generations past, the 
efforts of these neophytes are amusing and at times irritating. 

It is gratifying to see a member of one of New Mexico’s oldest families 
give us a bit of that color that is a part of her own experience. In the case 
of a person who has grown up in a certain region there is danger of seeing 
things too closely, and it is hard to have enough objectivity. In her book, Old 
Spain in Our Southwest, she manifests greatly one thing, namely: that she 
knows too much about her subject, and has difficulty in choosing what to 
deal with. 

Nina Otero’s point of view is simply that of a retrospective participant 
who sets down examples of a culture that has now been greatly changed. 
Her treatment throughout is quite sympathetic and devoid of insignificant 
detail, often emphasized by other writers to the point where it becomes 
ridiculous, but there is an over-dose of things religious in this book. From 
the point of view of situation, this is regrettable, but on the other hand such 
was Spain in our Southwest, so, as a true picture must be given, religion will 
play a principal réle. 

It is interesting to see the point of view from which the author writes. To 
her, the patron of New Mexico is not a romantic character, but a real per- 
sonage who stood at the top of the economic system. The impression con- 
veyed throughout the book is that there are two divisions of people, the 
gente and the patrones, and that the two never were in each other’s way: 
one was complementary to the other. To those who have in mind an Ameri- 
can, conception of democratic instituted society, such an arrangement as was 
to be found years ago seems almost tragic, and the treatment is colored by 
this mental set. The various manifestations of New Mexico’s Hispanic 
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heritage are well chosen. It would be interesting to read a sequel to this book 
written by one of the gente instead of one of the patrones. Would this book 
be as sympathetic of the overlord as Miss Otero has been in dealing with the 
majority, the vulgo ? 

Nina Otero tells very naively the story of that which Spain left in the 
Southwest: after reading the book we do not know whether the conditions 
therein described were existent a half-century ago or are to be found today. 
Much is made throughout of the Spaniard, giving us the impression that 
everyone in New Mexico was a Spaniard. It is very probable that the author 
had in mind not so much the racial heritage as the cultural, and in this 
respect she is justified in using the term. The book is quite interesting, 
written in flowing style, with no attempt at sophistication. It is my opinion 
that a second volume should be forthcoming from the same author, in which 
she would tell us what she thinks regarding the status of that which once was 
Spanish and which today we call Mexicano. 

Nina Otero has drawn her material from a lifetime spent in New Mexico, 
yet one would hardly go to Old Spain in Our Southwest for information alone. 
What facts are presented are colored by feeling rather than exactness. The 
book is far too subjective and it emphasizes the spiritual life of New Mexican 


culture. 


University of New Mexico. A. L. CAMPA. 


FOLKLORE FROM THE SCHOHARIE Hitis. Emelyn E. Gardner. (ix, 351 pp. 
$ 3.50. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1937.) 


The hill country of Schoharie County is only about 150 miles from New 
York City, but it is one of the most deliberately unprogressive regions in the 
United States. The older residents live very much as their ancestors did a 
century ago, and pay small heed to the industrial civilization which has 
grown up about them. The traditional ballads, folk-tales and superstitions 
still current in the Schoharie hills are strikingly similar to those which have 
been collected in the Southern Appalachians and in the Ozarks. These back- 
washes of civilization are pretty much alike, after all. 

Miss Gardner spent six summers in the Schoharie country, and she has 
written a mighty interesting book about the people who live there. Begin- 
ning with a brief general description of the region, she deals at length with 
Schoharie history and legend, witchcraft, ghost stories, folk-tales, songs 
and ballads, nonsense rhymes, singing games, riddles and superstitions. It 
appears that the Schoharie folk recall very few of the old ballads, as com- 
pared with similar hill-people elsewhere, but the region is very rich in folk- 
tales, most of them clearly of European derivation. Miss Gardner devotes 
more than 100 pages to folk-tales, and this is probably the most valuable 
chapter in the book, although the discussion of Schoharie witchcraft runs it 
a close second. 

The book is a regional study of significance and value. Anyone familiar 
with the region will recognize at once the authenticity of the material and 
the sincerity of the writer’s approach to it. From an obviously extensive 
knowledge of the locale, Miss Gardner has selected details human and alive, 
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and presented them in a spontaneous and entertaining fashion calculated 
to capture the interest of the average reader. 

Unlike many works of this type, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills jg 
well documented, and provided with a map, an index, and an adequate 
bibliography. Miss Gardner has made an altogether admirable and entertain. 
ing contribution to the study of American folk-ways. 


Springfield, Missouri. VANCE RANDOLPH. 


A SonG CATCHER IN SOUTHERN Mountains. Dorothy Scarborough. 
(476 pp., illus., music. $ 4.50. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937-) 

To the present reviewer the most interesting part of Miss Scarborough’s 
book is the first part, ““The Background,” which she subdivided into sections 
entitled ‘““The Blue Ridge Mountains,” ““Buchanan Country,” and “North 
Carolina.’’ In these she tells in happy journalistic manner of her summer in 
the mountain regions of Virginia and North Carolina, as she tried to gather 
the words and music of the traditional songs of the mountaineers. Here one 
may read, in a sort of personal journal, of her daily excursions armed with 
dictaphone and typewriter as she pursued her quest; of the many friendly 
persons who assisted her; and of the mountain characters from whom she 
obtained her material. She writes humorously of her efforts and exhibits a 
sympathetic understanding of the region and insight into the life of its 
people. Especially she makes clear the difficulties of a ‘‘song catcher’’ in his 
search. The localities she visited are still inhabited by pioneer stock, Irish, 
Scottish, English. Their settlements have been little touched, down the 
years, by outside influences. Such regions yielded in the past good material 
to Mrs. Campbell and Cecil Sharp, to members of the Virginia Folk-Lore 
Society, founded by C. Alphonso Smith, whose vast collections were so well 
edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, and they have served as a good hunting ground 
for Miss Scarborough. She assembled her pieces from oral sources, from the 
loan of manuscript books, and through the writing of many letters. 

Miss Scarborough’s work was financed by the Columbia Council of Re- 
search in the Humanities, which provided funds for travelling, and for the 
recording and transcription of the music. The collector confined herself to 
the gathering of songs imported from the British Isles, leaving out of account 
those originating in the United States. These she expected to group and 
edit later. Her present work was planned as a companion volume for her 
On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, which was published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1925. She derived her title from the words of a boy at 
her first meeting with the mountain people. He told her she should get 
another boy whom he knew to sing for her: ‘‘He’s a real song catcher, he is,” 
said the boy. She liked the expression and appropriated it when naming her 
work. 

The second part of the book presents the texts of the ballads and songs 
themselves, prefaced by short readable discussions. There are about fifty 
of these folk pieces in all, with a number of variants thrown in. In them one 
can observe again the processes of song crossing, the changed localizings 
and place and personal names, the folk etymologizing and other character- 
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istics to be expected in pieces that are orally transmitted. Her newly collected 
texts of well-known ballads, such as ‘Barbara Allen” (of which innumerable 
variants are in circulation), ‘“‘Lord Lovel,”’ ‘“‘Mose Grove,”’ (“Little Musgrave 
and Lady Barnard”’), merely add yet others to the masses of texts of these 
songs already recovered in various sections of the country. Phillips Barry 
has done more than any other scholar to track down the history of such im- 
ported pieces, to show the impetus for circulation of many of them, and to 
follow their migrations. The third part of Miss Scarborough’s book is given 
over to an Appendix consisting of a brief account of ‘‘Modal Aspects’ con- 
tributed by Elna Sherman, followed by more than seventy pages presenting 
the music to which the songs are sung. 

An appealing feature of A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains to the 
reviewer is the Preface in which the editors, John H. Lyon and Vernon 
Loggins, who prepared the book for the press after Miss Scarborough’s sudden 
death in 1935, pay a beautiful and beautifully written tribute to her as a 
teacher, friend, collector, author, and personality. 


University of Nebraska. LovuIsE Pounp. 


FoLK SONGS OF MISSISSIPP] AND THEIR BACKGROUND, Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
(321 pp. $ 5.00. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1936.) 

Although Professor Hudson’s volume, one of the most recent in the series 
of regional studies of the Anglo-American ballad tradition, points the way 
toward a fruitful method for the student of folksong, it scarcely answers the 
demands of this suggested method. The editor seems to share the widespread 
belief that a collection of folksongs must be something more than a group 
of texts with a bit of pretty writing as an introduction. It is now quite ob- 
vious that numerous English ballads were preserved in this country — the 
exact number can only be of interest to the antiquarian — and anyone who 
has studied the large, scholarly collections can find out how they have been 
preserved on this side of the Atlantic. Thousands of pages of song manuscript 
have been accumulated by libraries and by interested persons, but relatively 
little has been done with this material in the way of analysis or interpretation. 
The conscientious editor feels that at least he must give his songs reality 
by discussing their social context and their réle in that context. 

This problem Professor Hudson attacks in the first portion of his book. 
He treats in turn of the national and regional derivation of the settlers of 
Mississippi, the institutions of the period before 1860 and the folk-ways 
of several communities in which ballads have been recently discovered. 
From the very earliest days Mississippi was dominated by large landholders, 
at first by Tories fleeing the revolution and later by slave-owners seeking 
new cotton land. These large landholders settled in the rich bottom land 
along the rivers, leaving the sandy land and the hill country to the poor 
whites. ‘“Yet, because of the fact that these people were fundamentally of 
the same stock and possessed a common bond of sympathy in their inherited 
folklore, the asperities of class differences were softened. Singing the same 
songs, believing and uttering the same lore, they could hardly find a vocab- 
ulary of hate.... The lower South was too big and too potentially rich 
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for much of the envy that engenders class feeling. Many of the submerged 
people were discontented; but few felt that the planters were to blame or 
that the situation was hopeless’’ (pp. 16, 17). 

While it is undoubtedly true, as Professor Hudson points out, that the 
folksongs were sung and the folklore uttered by well-to-do planters as well 
as by the poor people of Mississippi, he adduces no evidence to show that 
this folk-stuff was not in the main the property of the latter. Indeed, most 
of the experience of collectors in the field goes a long way toward showing that 
it was this latter group which largely preserved and added to these songs, 
Moreover, while these folk-ways have induced a certain amount of unanimity 
of feeling in the South, they certainly did not go so far as to entirely sub. 
merge class conflict and class hate. Certainly the planters had a vocabulary 
of contempt with their “poor white trash’’ and their “‘red necks.” Professor 
Hudson here exhibits a chauvinistic tendency that is and has been one of 
the commonest failings of folklorists. In Germany and Italy, for example, 
they have collected their material from the lips of the people, and then have 
allowed or even fostered its use in the narrowest sort of nationalist move. 
ments. ° 
Professor Hudson goes on to say, “‘... the South was a social unit and 
the unifying principle of its life was an incipient feudalism. Position and 
blood were appreciated; the privileges of a superior order were more or less 
conceded. Perhaps the fact does much toward explaining why the old tradi- 
tional ballads, with their aristocratic tone and their lordly manners and 
passions, were so much more widely known than in New England where a 
more democratic taste prevailed’’ (p. 17). Perhaps, then, the ballad, like so 
many other institutions of the South, was in effect a class weapon; perhaps 
it has aided, along with conservative educational policies, and the proscrip- 
tion of the rights of the Negro, in the successful exploitation of the South 
by its wealthy four thousand. 

The final portion of the introduction is devoted to discussion of several 
communities where ballads have been recently recovered. The picture of 
Calhoun County with its gangs of young rowdies, its ice cream suppers, and 
its singing school is the most interesting part of the book, but the presumed 
parallel between the slave owners of the sixties and the hill country farmers 
of 1936 is hardly fair to either. Nor does Prof. Hudson mention the poverty 
and hopelessness of any of his informants, although I have found that such 
people are much more eager to talk about the meagerness of their lives than 
about ballads. 

Indeed, what appears to be a lack of field experience detracts greatly from 
the interest of that portion of the book reserved for song texts. The reader 
will find variant texts for twenty-seven Child ballads, for numbers of the 


English broadside ballads, for cowboy songs, for bad man ballads, play | 


party songs, etc. — the usual, and by now expected, store of Southern white 


folksongs. He will, however, discover none of the modern folk material that [ 








would give him an idea of how folksong is now growing and changing in | 


Mississippi. After looking over the texts in Professor Hudson’s book one 
has the feeling that folk-singing has been on the wane ever since the Tories 
came to Mississippi and that the last twenty years have produced nothing 
better than a very sententious bad man ballad or two. Perhaps this is true 
of Mississippi, but it is not the case in other Southern states where collectors 
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have been at work. The fiery Holiness minister and his guitar-picking wife, 
the Negro blues singer, that travelling band of “‘hill-billy’’ musicians, the 
indigenous union organizer, all these are characters, mouths through which 
American folksong is growing. 

Professor Hudson begins by saying “‘the songs exhibited in this book were 
collected from white people of Mississippi’ (p. 1). I suppose that it was 
largely for reasons of simplification that he admitted no Negro songs in a book 
titled Mississippi Folk Songs. Yet, even if he can escape the charge of 
prejudice when he prints the “‘Boll Weevil’ and ‘‘Frankie’”’ without a men- 
tion of Negro singing, still he vitiates the promise of his sociological approach 
by his failure to discuss the Negro and his influence on flaxen-haired Anglo- 
American folksongs. For it is precisely at this point — the inter-influence 
of white and Negro folksongs — that American fclk-music as a whole has 
exhibited and is exhibiting its greatest fertility. 


Music Archives ALAN LoMAXx. 
Library of Congress. 


OKLAHOMA DELAWARE CEREMONIES, FEASTS AND Dances. Frank G. 
Speck. (Memoir, American Philosophical Society, vol. 7. 161 pp., 5 pls., 
5 figs. $ 2.00. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1937.) 


Some six years ago Dr. Frank G. Speck made a major contribution to the 
exposition of North American religions in his Study of the Delaware Indian 
Big House Ceremony.” In his present monograph, Oklahoma Delaware Cere- 
monies, Feasts and Dances, the author continues his study of Delaware 
religion, treating in the second volume some twenty less spectacular, but 
highly interesting, Delaware rites and ceremonial games. 

Most of the material for the second volume comes, as did the Big House 
material, from informants belonging to the Delaware or Lenape Nation, now 
situated within the borders of the old Cherokee Nation in northeastern 
Oklahoma. Apparently Dr. Speck has not done any work with the small 
group of Delaware now living with the Caddo near Anadarko in western 
Oklahoma, since no mention is made of this group; there is however some 
comparative material offered from the author’s researches, still being 
pursued, among the Munsee-Delaware bands in Canada, and also a short 
section on a few Nanticoke rites (from information supplied by a Delaware 
informant). The Nanticoke were formerly located near the Delaware in the 


| Mississippi Folk Songs contains no music. Dr. George Herzog and 
Herbert Halpert have recently supplied this need by editing Professor 
Hudson’s collection of folk tunes. This indispensable supplement to Professor 
Hudson's volume was published in a mimeographed form by the Na- 
tional Play Bureau, Federal Theatre Project, under the title Folk Tunes 
of Mississippi. 

* Frank G. Speck, ‘‘A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony, 
in Native Text Dictated by Wi'tapano’xwe.” Historical Commission of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. 2, Harrisburg, 1931. 
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Upper Chesapeake Bay region of Maryland; after their dispersion some of 
the tribe affiliated with the Delaware groups now in northeastern Oklahoma, 
Of interest to folklorists particularly is the textual material Speck offers 
in his account of Delaware ceremonies. Origin legends of various of the 
rites described, and a text relating to the origin of witchcraft among the 
Nanticoke, are presented; also texts for prayers and addresses used in some 
of the ceremonies and textual descriptions of mortuary rites, etc. Interlinea 
and free translations of the texts are given, and the author makes a few com. 
parative observations on the distribution of certain of the motives. 

All textual material is prefaced by an ethnographic exposition of the 
ceremony to which the text relates; this is particularly fortunate. Due to 
this method, the full significance of the text is readily apparent. To be 
plunged, headlong, into a textual description of a native ceremony with no 
prefatory remarks bearing on the ethnographic who, why, what, when and 
where of the ceremony, leaves the record of the ceremony incomplete. Col- 
lectors who present textual material concerned with ceremonies in this manner 
may have the best of intentions to complete the record later, but unfortu- 
nately, as regards a good deal of Central Algonkin published material, such in- 
tentions have born little fruit and voluminous collections of published texts 
obtained from some of the eastern tribes have little or no value as yet to 
ethnographers interested in comparative problems. Speck’s volume, on the 
other hand, presents a complete record and one which will prove very useable 
to other students engaged in eastern woodlands research. 





An interesting point which Dr. Speck raises, and one which relates to the 4 
study of the woodlands and southeast particularly, concerns the validity of 7 


historical accounts of native ceremonies, as compared with present day field 
records. Although Speck by no means decries the value of the older source 
accounts, he nevertheless draws attention (pp. 6-8) in a graphic manner to 
the inaccuracies which some of this material is apt to contain.! To be critical 
of a source is no more than one would expect from an ethnographer. Speck 
does more than this. He contrasts the validity of certain passages from 
Denton’s Description of New York formerly New Netherlands (1670), for 


example, with material obtained from a present day informant and points 


out (p. 7) that in the source account there are “‘. .. nine correct observations 
and nine erroneous statements and misconceptions as we check them off 
against the full account. Thus, it seems one early documentary source of 
control... fails in the test to stand as valid testimony in the face of modem 
investigation. This will serve to vindicate in the eyes of the sceptic the 
character of Indian informants on the subject of their rites and beliefs.” 

A corollary to this point is the fact to which Oklahoma Delaware Cert- 
monies, Feasts and Dances eloquently attests, namely, that certain Oklahoma 
Indians still retain a knowledge of their aboriginal culture which a highly 
experienced ethnographer may successfully tap. 


Greencastle, Indiana. ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN. 


1 Since writing the above (1937), I have become less confident in assigning 
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inaccuracies to historical sources. In a note now being prepared for the 
American Anthropologist I shall discuss the validity of sources, col [| 
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Fox MISCELLANY. Truman Michelson. (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 114, v, 124 pp., 9 figs., 25 cents. Washington, 1937.) 


Not only does this bulletin bring together heterogeneous papers, but two 
of the four papers presented bring together heterogeneous data. Still, even 
the most disjointed texts have importance, if one but knows where the data 
fit in. Guidance is provided by an Introduction (pp. 1-17) which first comes 
to focus in a discussion of month names as given by Forsyth, Jones and the 
author’s informants. Since these authorities present records extending over 
a century, questions of relative stability as well as relative uniformity are 
involved. Granting supplementary variants, the records show essential 
agreement in month names. 

Yet the etiological myths are ‘‘totally different ... an additional proof of 
the secondary nature of such myths” (p. 7). Of the myths compared, the 
brief English translation on p. 7 recounts how some brothers received the 
names of the months, as well as more substantial blessings, while fasting. 
The long translation of a text written phonetically in Fox (pp. 68-75, the 
only Indian text*in the volume; followed by linguistic notes, pp. 76—78) 
recounts how a husband, weakened from lack of food and sleep while hunting, 
received the names of the months, as well as revived strength, as a result of a 
supernatural experience. The longer version contains motifs and elaboration 
of detail lacking in the shorter; and there are comparable differences. But 
the two versions are scarcely ‘‘totally different.’’ 

Guidance provided for the ritualistic origin and legendary culture hero 
myths is less clear. Of the two main texts in this volume, one (The Wolf 
Gens, pp. 18-62) is characterized by a primary plot pattern of alternation 
between great satisfaction (blessings received and revenge) on the one hand, 
and great deprivation on the other. The second text (When the War Chiefs 
Worship the Wolf, pp. 79-118) appears from one reading to be rambling and 
lacking in consistency of character. Yet it is hinted that the latter, together 
with related published material, involves an important historical problem. 
The reviewer is intrigued, for while he qualifies for sharing the secret by 
virtue of not belonging ‘‘to that group of anthropologists who are only 
interested in how any given society, etc., functions today” (p. 9), he still 
failed to be ‘‘highly suspicious” of the historical implications. 

The author’s contribution to folklore is in no sense limited to a presen- 
tation of mythological texts. He provides in addition ethnographic data 
showing the degree to which given individuals participate in the various 
rituals described in the myths. Twenty eight individuals are listed by per- 
sonal names, and in each case the gens membership of the individual is given 
as well as his particular types of participation (drummer, singer, hummer, 
dancer, etc.) in the various rituals (pp. 12-15); a description (pp. 15-18) of 
official changes during the career of given individuals concludes this impor- 
tant presentation of Fox ‘‘interlocking directorates.’’ Fox theory in respect 
to ritualistic participation is not always actualized, for ‘it can be readily 
proved that the key positions are practically all in the possession of a 
single family, which tends to show that although in theory the ceremony 
belongs to the whole War Chiefs gens, in practice it is not so’’ (p. 8). 


DePauw University. C. F. VOEGELIN. 
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